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INSTANT  CONSERVATION 
AND  PHONY  TELEVISION 

SAY  Goodbye"  was  unanimously  selected  as  the  worst  "con- 
servation"  movie   of   the   year   by   more   than   50   outdoor 
writers  who  met  unofficially  at  a  sports  show  in  Chicago  in 
February. 

The  one-hour  show  was  broadcast  nationally  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  January  8. 

The  scenes  of  a  badger  outfighting  a  grizzly  bear  and  a  runt  deer 
besting  a  cougar  only  brought  snickers  from  the  writers.  The  real 
tear-jerker  was  a  man  with  a  rifle,  apparently  hunting  illegally  from 
aircraft,  shooting  a  mother  polar  bear  with  two  cubs,  in  itself  an 
illegal  act. 

The  camera  showed  a  close-up  of  the  mama  bear,  supposedly  shot, 
twisting  in  agony  while  the  cubs  looked  on  pathetically.  The  camera 
returned  repeatedly  to  the  cubs  hovering  in  the  icy  winds,  and  the 
implication  was  clear — hunters  are  horrible  people. 

The  footage  shown  by  NBC  was  actually  filmed  during  wildlife 
research  in  Alaska,  and  the  mother  bear  was  not  shot  by  a  bullet,  as 
implied  to  viewers,  but  with  a  tranquilizer  for  tagging  purposes. 

The  broadcast  version,  of  cut  and  patched  film,  implied  that  the 
mother  bear  was  killed  and  the  cubs  left  orphaned.  What  really 
happened  was  that  the  bear  was  knocked  out,  tagged  and  shortly 
gathered  her  cubs  and  lumbered  ofT. 

Chester  Phelps,  executive  director  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners,  wrote  to 
Julian  Goodman,  president  of  NBC,  "I  am  advised  by  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  by  officials  of  the  Alaska  Fish  and  Game  Department  that 
the  female  bear  in  the  sequence,  instead  of  undergoing  a  death  agony 
as  represented,  was  in  fact  succumbing  to  a  tranquilizing  drug  ad- 
ministered by  biologists  employed  by  the  state  of  Alaska  and  engaged 
in  a  scientific  and  humane  project  designed  to  improve  knowledge 
of  polar  bear." 

Phelps  asked  NBC  to  ".  .  .  insure  that  future  conservation  pro- 
grams are  accurate  and  do  not  contain  contrived,  albeit  sensational, 
segments." 

The  film  was  produced  by  Wolper  Productions.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 
The  sponsor  was  the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  The  president  is 
R.  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  345  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

According  to  Bill  Clede.  president  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  "The  false  depiction,  although  severely  damaging  the 
image  of  millions  of  sportsmen,  involves  a  more  basic  problem  for 
all  Americans."  Clede  asks,  "Who  has  responsibility  for  truth  in  docu- 
mentaries— the  network,  the  producer  or  the  sponsor?" 

Clede  poses  the  question,  "Why  shouldn't  all  three  be  responsible 
for  truth  on  the  public's  airways?" 

—CHARLEY   DICKEY 

National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 


LETTERS 


Concerned 

I  am  a  high  school  student  in  Grayson  County. 
I  am  writing  this  letter  because  I  am  con- 
cerned ahout  the  conservation  of  our  wildlife. 

Despite  popular  belief,  the  hunter  and 
fisherman  are  not  the  cause  of  the  wildlife 
decline  in  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  ones  who  provide  the  money  for 
fish    and    game    agencies    to    be    established. 

I  believe  the  following  are  the  causes:  (1) 
lack  of  suitable  wildlife  habitat,  food  and 
cover.  Wildlife  cannot  possibly  survive  with- 
out sufficient  food  and  cover.  (2)  Pollution 
and  the  use  of  harmful  insecticides.  (3)  Man's 
encroachment  on  wildlife  habitat.  Each  year 
more  and  more  wildlife  habitat  is  lost  to 
progress.  I  fee]  that  man  should  build  new 
housing  developments  where  we  now  have 
slums.  Let  him  build  new  factories  where 
dilapidated  factories  now  stand.  Let  him  build 
new  roads  where  we  now  have  second-rate 
roads. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Linda  Young 
Troutdale 

Stray  Dogs 

I  AM  writing  concerning  the  plight  of  deer, 
birds,  rabbits  and  other  game  after  the  hunt- 
ing season  is  closed.  Why  are  dogs  allowed  to 
run  at  large,  especially  during  the  breeding 
season  for  deer  and  other  game?  When  deer 
are  heavy  with  young  they  are  easy  prey  for 
dogs  running  in  packs,  and  also  the  young  are 
endangered.  Nesting  birds  and  rabbits  are 
often  destroyed  as  well. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper 
of  recent  date  illustrating  this  problem. 

As  an  old  hunter  and  lover  of  game  I  feel 
that  something  should  be  done  about  this. 
Ruper  F.  Chisholm 
Richmond 
The  newspaper  clipping  related  an  eye  witness 
account   oj  four  deer   chased   by  dogs  into   a 
stream  which  they  could  not  cross  because  of 
ice. — Ed. 

My  letter  is  in  reference  to  the  letters  on 
cats  in  the  January  and  March  issues  of 
Virginia  W'ildlife. 

The  gentleman  from  Alexandria  asked  why 
not  purchase  tags  for  cats.  This  should  have 
been  the  real  issue  at  hand. 

However,  the  two  letters  are  indeed  com- 
plete NONSENSE  when  two  grown  people 
want  to  retaliate  by  having  open  season  on 
cats  or  beagle  dogs.  I  am  an  owner  of  a 
wonderful  beagle  who  is  a  dear  pet  and 
friend.  The  letter  from  the  gentleman  in 
Vinton  really  shook  me. 

It  seems  to  me  these  two  Virginia  gentle- 
men owe  an  apology  to  each  other,  an  apology 
to  cat  lovers  and  to  all  owners  of  beagle  dogs. 
Peace  begins  with  each  of  us.  The  personal 
feelings  of  how  one  feels  toward  one  animal 
or  another  should  certainly  not  be  an  issue 
in  such  a  fine  magazine  as  Virginia  Wildlife. 
Ann  D.  Smith 
Virginia  Beach 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  dogs  and  cats 
which  are  beloved  pets  are  the  problem,  but 
rather  those  that  are  not  properly  cared  for 
and  controlled  by  their  owners,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  fail  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities 
as  pet  owners. — Ed. 
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By  ED  MYERS 

Martinsville 


LATE  afternoon  found  me  standing  almost  hip-deep  in 
a  good  hole  on  my  favorite  stretch  of  water,  a  meander- 
ing stream  known  as  Little  Reed  Island  Creek,  in 
Carroll  County.  It  was  early  May  and  trout  conditions  had 
spelled  "go"'  since  a  second  dumping  of  fine  rainbows  in 
mid-April.  Glancing  toward  the  rear  of  the  quiet  pool  I 
suddenly  saw  a  trout  rise,  bubble  the  surface,  and  sink 
peacefully. 

Ah!  I  thought,  setting  my  feet. 


■  ».•.-.■*■ 

Tranquility  is  a  good  flyrod  on  a  good  trout  stream,  in  this  case 
Little    Reed    Island    Creek    in   northern    Carroll    County. 

I  popped  the  fly  downstream  in  a  deliberate  overcast  to 
insure  the  line's  being  out  of  the  lunker's  vision.  I  began 
feeding  back  in  slowly,  until  the  fly  reached  a  point  about 
a  foot  to  the  left  of  the  fish's  lie. 

Nothing. 

I  sweated,  along  with  that  peculiar  knot  most  anglers 
swear  they  get  in  their  stomach  every  time  they  spot  any- 
thing looking  like  a  trophy.  But  again  the  dim  silhouette 
surfaced  and  sank.  I  danced  the  fly  in  the  gentle  wake  but 
nothing  happened.  Waiting  another  five  minutes,  while  all 
the  time  I  danced  the  fly  gingerly,  the  fish  finally  did  nudge 
it  with  his  no.se. 

I  fed  the  line  back  in,  and  the  knot  in  my  stomach  turned 
to  disappointment.  Something  was  definitely  amiss.  The  fly's 
float  had  laid  well  on  the  water  and  you  couldn't  have  asked 
for  a  better  approach.  Then  it  dawned  on  me :  had  I  really 
anticipated  a  strike? 

No? 


Good  flies  often  are  followed  by  cheap  copies  that  are  not  so 

good.   One  way  to  beat  the  cheap  fly  market  is  to  tie  your  own, 

using  natural  feathers,  some  bear  and  deer  hair,  and  good  grade 

tying   thread.   A  fly  tying   kit  is  a   good   investment. 

Looking  back,  after  .«ome  18-years'  experience,  I  can 
remember  many  times  when  1  asked  myself  that  same 
question.  It  isn't  simply  a  matter  of  being  in  the  water  at 
the  right  time  when  it  comes  to  fly  fi.shing.  I  believe  any 
good  bait  casting  angler  will  catch  more  trout  than  a  fly 
fisherman  during  the  periods  just  after  a  good  stocking. 
No  angler  has  ever  found  all  the  answers  surrounding  the 
art  of  trout  fishing  and  it's  doubtful  he  ever  will.  But  once 
you  become  addicted  to  a  fly  rod,  I  believe  you're  closer 
than  you  ever  were  before.  In  fly  fishing,  the  key  word 
becomes  "skill."  It  involves  a  specific  technique,  which,  by 
demand,  involves  a  peculiar  "psychological"  anticipation  on 
the  part  of  the  angler. 

Now,  with  that  mouthful  out  of  the  way.  we'll  talk  trout. 
More  specifically,  let's  talk  trout  on  the  end  of  a  fly  rod. 
After  all.  in  order  to  come  to  know  flyfishing,  you  must 
first  come  to  know  why  a  trout  chooses  to  hit  a  cold-steel 
hook  bound  with  a  batch  of  brightly  colored  feathers.  The 
fisherman's  trout,  like  the  hunter's  deer,  sometimes  shows 
a  remarkable  degree  of  intelligence.  On  days  I've  fished 
without  as  much  as  a  nudge  (and  there  have  been  many, 
believe  me).  I've  often  wondered  if  they  aren't  hiding  .some- 
where in  plain  view,  snickering. 

Important:  can  a  trout  tell  the  difference  between  a  real 
fly  and  an  artificial  one?  I  believe  not,  so  long  as  the  fly 
utilized  maintains  a  lifelike  appearance  while  in  the  water. 
It's  up  to  the  skill  (that  word  again)  of  the  angler  to  choose 
the  right  fly  for  the  type  water  he's  fishing.  Usually,  as  a 
matter  of  generality,  one  would  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  a  dull-colored  fly  won't  play  as  well  in  dull  water. 
Some  might  argue  that,  and  I'm  ready  to  fight  over  the 
point.  But,  really  now,  size,  color  and  mechanical  appearance 
are  the  fly's  most  important  attributes.  It's  up  to  the  angler 
to  bring  the  fly  to  life  which,  hopefully,  will  lead  a  big 
rainbow  forward.  So,  it's  forever  important  for  him  to  re- 
member which  color  went  well  with  what  kind  of  water. 
It's  usually  a  hit  and  miss  process  when  you  start  out,  but 
it's  really  one  of  your  most  important  factors. 

During  mv  fishing  career,  I've  found  making  a  chart 
invaluabl(\  I  jot  down  all  my  flies  and  each  time  I  take  a 
trout  I  put  a  mark  by  the  fly  and  a  letter  to  designate 
water  condition.  Thus,  fly:  yellowtail,  III-C  (the  three  marks 
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represent  how  many  fish  caught  on  a  yellowtail  fly  and 
the  "C"  represents  clear  water).  I  don't  let  my  chart  get  too 
long,  and  I  throw  it  away  every  so  often  and  start  over. 
I've  used  this  process  for  so  long  now  that  memory  is 
beginning  to  take  over  in  its  place.  It's  really  no  big  thing, 
but  I  have  found  that  over  the  years  I've  kept  count  like 
this  that  certain  flies  work  better  in  certain  water  conditions. 

The  big  mistake  most  newborn  fly  fishermen  make  comes 
in  their  initial  selection  of  what  flies  to  buy.  Like  the  flood 
of  "silver  spoons"  that  has  hit  the  tackle  market  in  the  last 
decade,  most  name-brand  flies  are  tagged  with  exciting 
names  with  only  one  point  in  mind — to  excite  the  angler- 
purchaser.  That's  the  hook,  line  and  sinker  of  tackle  ad- 
vertising. In  truth,  some  poular  flies  aren't  even  tested  before 
they  hit  the  market.  A  remedy  to  help  you  avoid  being  a 
sucker  for  what  I  call  "department  store  fishing"  is  to  tie 
your  own  flies.  They  make  some  good  kits  complete  with 
instructions,  and  anybody  who  has  succeeded  learning  the 
art  of  putting  his  trousers  on  can  learn  to  use  a  fly-tying  kit 
in  the  time  it  takes  him  to  open  it  up. 

However,  if  you  are  someone  who  has  trouble  doing  close 
work,  or  finds  putting  trousers  on  an  overly  boring  task, 
there  are  still  good  finished  flies  on  the  market.  The  best 
thing  to  do,  I've  found,  is  to  get  a  good  book  concerning  fly 
selection  and  read.  There  are  a  number  of  good  books  out 
on  the  subject  (beware  of  those  published  by  manufacturers). 
and  a  quick  visit  to  the  local  library  might  save  you  money 
and  lost  hours  on  the  river.  Always  beware  of  artificially- 
dyed  flies  and  those  tied  with  cheap-looking  materials.  The 
best  are  usually  made  from  natural  materials  such  as 
animal  hair  or  natural-colored  feathers.  Check  the  thickness 
of  the  materials  the  flies  are  made  from  and  give  the  binding 
a  good  look-see.  Bad  flies  are  usually  tied  loosely,  and  after 
a  few  pops  on  the  end  of  a  fly  rod  the  only  thing  you'll  have 
will  be  a  skinny  hook. 

When  it  comes  to  selecting  a  good  fly  rod  and  reel,  an 
angler  should  try  first  to  wrangle  a  chance  to  use  both  a 
manual  return  and  an  automatic  return  reel.  Diflferent  things 
work  better  for  different  people  and  it's  best  not  to  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  I  prefer  a  manual  return  mounted  on  a 
reed-tube  rod;  but  things  might  feel  different  for  you.  The 
manual  reel  does  offer  more  chance  to  play  your  line  by 
hand.  Most   manuals  are   single-action  with   one   adjustable 

I  was  working  a  hand-tied  "bee"  downstream  when  a  nice  rain- 
bow  thundered    into    it    shortly    before    my   wife    snapped    this 
photo.  It's  Little  Reed  Island  Creek  again. 


drag.  The  automatics  are  no  doubt  faster  on  the  return,  and 
some  even  offer  "quick-change"  spools  allowing  you  to 
switch  from  dry  fly  fishing  to  wet  flies  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  But  I'm  just  as  old-fashioned  when  it  comes  to 
rods.  1  know  the  more  modern  glass  rods  give  more  action, 
have  a  more  comfortable  grip,  and  offer  larger  eyes  for  line 
feed-through.  But  I've  become  attached  to  the  reed,  so  I  ju.st 
keep  fronting  along. 

One  thing's  certain,  flylines  have  come  a  long  way  over 
the  years.  In  the  name  of  progress,  the  angler  can  now  find 
a  synthetic  floating  line  that  will  actually  float.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  for  leaders  (that  seven-foot  of  monofilament 
line  you  peg  into  your  heavy  fly  line)  that  now  give  your 
fly  an  easy  wav  to  go.  Leaders  now  offer  smooth-sailing  and 


It's  not  a  limit  but  this  is  all  the  trout  it  takes  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful and  satisfying  day  of  fly  fishing. 

are  heavy  enough  to  turn  the  fly  over  properly  in  the  cast. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about  obtaining  an  ability 
to  pick  the  "right"  places  to  fish,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  go 
into  it  here.  If  a  stream  is  stocked,  and  you  know  it's  stocked, 
you'll  have  no  trouble  finding  the  right  places.  Soft,  deep 
holes,  side-pockets,  and  swift,  undercut  banks  have  always 
proved  good  for  me.  I  always  fish  from  a  slant,  casting  up- 
stream and  letting  my  fly  (if  it's  dry)  "flutter"  a  course 
pretty  much  its  own.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  wet  fly,  I  let  it 
slide  the  rocks  on  its  own  as  much  as  possible  and  give  it 
a  zigzagging  action  in  quieter  waters.  If  I'm  baiting  a  trout 
I  know  is  there,  I  dance  the  fly.  Also,  sometimes  a  noisy 
cast  is  better  than  a  smooth  one.  You  might  find  that  in  a 
quiet  pool,  especially  if  it's  shaded,  a  good  "splat"  of  your 
fly  on  top  of  the  water  might  wake  up  some  action.  Many 
times  it's  the  way  the  fly  is  fished,  so  don't  be  afraid  to  do 
your  own  thing.  If  you  can  pop  a  fly  more  accurately  stand- 
ing on  one  leg  with  the  rod  held  lightly  between  your  big 
toe  and  second  toe  and  the  line  feeding  through  your  teeth, 
do  it  that  way.  Advice  is  good  to  get  you  started,  but  always 
remember  that  you  are  the  fisherman. 

Personally,  I  see  most  good  trout  streams  in  Virginia  in 
about  the  same  light.  Thus,  I  approach  them  in  about  the 
same  way.  The  best  county  I've  fished  is  Carroll,  because 
I'm  one  of  those  fishermen  who  likes  to  get  involved  with 
his  fish.  I  suppose  there  are  other  counties  with  streams 
that  give  you  the  same  quiet  feeling  of  solitude.  Wherever 
you  find  it,  with  it  comes  the  ability  to  almost  anticipate 
a  strike.  With  it,  you  can  look  at  a  certain  pocket  of  calm 
water  and  almost  see  the  lunker.  There  he  is,  a  trophy- 
silhouette,  just  waiting  to  test  your  flying  skills. 
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Left:   Bob  and   Puppy  scan  fields  in  searcli  of  a  fawn  with  its  mother.     Center:   tagging  and   tattooing  ears  only  takes  five  minutes, 
and   then   the  fawn   is   released   unharmed.   Right:   after  a   fast,  tiring    chase    Bob    catches   a    fawn    only   to   discover    it   has   already 

been  tagged. 


Spring  Fawn  Hunt 

By  iMATTHEW  C.  PERRY 

Virginia   Cooperative    W  ildlife   Research    Unit 
Blacksburg 

FOR  the  past  six  years  Bob  Downing,  a  wildlife  biologist 
with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  \S  ildlife,  has 
been  conducting  deer  research  which  includes  captur- 
ing fawns.  Each  spring  Bob  attempts  to  capture  as  many 
fawns  as  possible  in  the  large,  enclosed  area  of  the  Radford 
Army  Ammunition  Plant.  The  3000  acre  plant,  located  near 
Dublin,  has  a  population  of  approximately  400  deer  with 
an  annual  production  of  approximately  125  fawns.  The 
fawns  are  captured,  ear-tagged  with  an  identification  num- 
ber, and  released  where  captured. 

But  wait,  let's  back  up,  it's  not  that  easy!  First  of  all 
Bob  needs  assistance.  His  wife,  Pat.  provides  unrelenting 
support  as  .spotter,  record  keeper,  carrier  of  necessary  tagging 
equipment,  and  sometimes  proxy  fawn  mother.  Bob  also  re- 
ceives valuable  assistance  from  his  five  vear  old  \  izsla. 
Puppy,  who  no  longer  is  a  puppy,  but  a  well-experienced 
fawn  capturing  dog. 

Fawn  capture  is  most  successful  at  dawn  and  dusk,  and 
therefore  the  first  job  for  his  number  one  unpaid  assistant 
is  an  early  breakfast.  During  fawning  season,  w'hich  extends 
from  late  May  to  June,  the  Downings  rise  at  4:00  a.m..  eat 
a  hearty  breakfast,  and  then  make  the  half  hour  drive  to 
Dublin.    Puppy    is    well    aware    of    his    resj)onsibilities    and 

Left:  Puppy  watches  from  back  of  truck,  eager  for  a  chase  to  start. 

but  is  momentarily  confused  by 


eagerly  waits  in  the  back  of  the  truck. 

Passes  are  secured  at  the  entrance  of  the  Army  plant  and 
the  search  begins  for  fawns.  After  many  years  of  fawn 
tagging.  I^ob  has  worked  out  a  technique  that  has  earned 
him  the  reputation  as  most  experienced  fawn  catcher  in  the 
United  States.  The  plant  has  little  vegetative  cover  and 
many  deer  are  easily  spotted  in  the  open  fields.  Bob's 
experience  enables  him  to  spot  the  does  with  fawns  due 
to  their  distinctive  behavior.  Often  he  can  observe  the  fawns 
nursing  or  trailing  behind  their  mother.  \^  hen  a  fawn  is 
definitely  located,  f^ob  stops  the  truck,  jumps  out  with  Puppy 
close  behind,  and  runs  towards  the  doe  and  fawn  at  full 
speed.  \^  bile  running  he  waves  his  arms  and  shouts  while 
Pat  honks  the  horn  and  bangs  the  side  of  the  truck.  The 
object  is  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible  to  alarm  the  doe 
and  fawn.  The  doe  makes  a  hasty  retreat  while  the  fawn 
drops  and  remains  motionless  in  the  grass.  Puppy  usually 
spots  the  fawn  first  and  stands  by  it  until  Bob  approaches. 
If  the  fawn  runs  Puppy  will  straddle  it.  harmles.sly  forcing 
it  to  the  ground.  The  assistance  Bob  gets  from  Puppy  can't 
be  overestimated.  Fawns  are  hard  to  locate  and  the  capture 
success  would  not  be  as  good  without  him. 

As  Bob  picks  up  the  fawn  a  few  bleats  ran  be  heard,  but 
the  fawn  usually  calms  down  in  a  short  time.  After  capture 
Puppy  appears  to  be  very  bored  with  the  proceedings  and 
more  interested  in  the  next  chase.  Pat  soon  arrives  on  the 
scene  carrying  ear  tags,  pliers,  and  tattoo  equipment  in  a 
modified  carpenter's  apron.  In  about  five  minutes  the  young 
fawn    has    colored    streamers    fastened    on    each    ear   with    a 

Right:  fawn  only  days  old  has  developed  little  fear  of  humans 
their  sudden  appearance. 


Fawn  sporting  colorful  ear  tags  glances  back  at  captors  before 
scampering  off  to  rejoin  its  mother. 


numbered  aluminum  ear  tag,  and  a  number  tattooed  on  the 
inner  ear.  The  fawn  is  released  and  soon  rejoined  by  its 
mother  who  remains  close  by. 

With  one  fawn  tagged  and  released  it  is  time  to  search 
for  another.  While  driving  the  many  roads  Bob  sights  and 
records  the  location  of  deer  tagged  in  previous  years.  By 
9:30  a.m.  most  of  the  fawns  are  bedded  down  and  the 
Downings  end  the  chase  and  head  home.  At  5:00  p.m.  the 
evening  tagging  period  begins  and  lasts  until  darkness  re- 
duces visibility  and  ends  another  day  of  fawn  capturing. 
Bob  usually  tags  one  or  two  fawns  a  day,  but  once  caught 
ten.  The  record  number  of  tagged  fawns  for  one  season  was 
81  in  1969. 

The  colored  streamers,  which  are  very  durable,  enable 
Bob  and  other  researchers  to  identify  the  fawns  with 
binoculars  on  future  sightings.  One  deer  was  identified  for 
a  perior  of  five  years  by  its  colored  streamers.  The  numerous 
sightings  are  recorded  on  a  map  and  delineate  the  home 
range  and  movement  patterns  of  the  deer.  Data  collected  on 
the  fawns  also  provides  valuable  information  on  productivity 
and  mortality  of  the  herd.  The  records  indicate  that  the 
tagging  program  has  little  affect  on  fawn  mortality  as  nearly 
100%  of  the  fawns  are  rejoined  with  their  mothers. 

The  Downings  change  their  schedule  and  make  many 
sacrifices  each  spring  to  catch  fawns.  They  have  good  days 
and  bad  ones,  but  they  always  have  the  satisfaction  that 
they  are  doing  needed  research  and  obtaining  more  informa- 
tion so  that  biologists  can  manage  deer  herds  with  the  best 
knowledge  available. 

Very  young  fawn  hides  as  Bob  and  Puppy  approach.  Assistance 
Bob  gets  from   his  well   trained  dog  cannot  be  overestimated. 


The  Many  Miles  of  the 

DAN     RIVER 

By  BOB  BECK 
Dry   Fork 

DAN  River  begins  as  a  small  mountain  stream  in  the 
scenic  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia,  near  U.  S. 
Route  58  in  Patrick  County.  It's  fed  by  numerous 
springs  of  very  cold  water,  springs  virtually  unheard  of 
outside  of  Patrick,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania  Counties.  But 
by  the  time  it  reaches  Danville,  it  has  become  well  known 
all  over  the  east  as  a  great  river  in  which  to  fish,  because 
of  its  variety  of  fish. 

The  river  is  much  like  many  other  small  streams  as  it 
meanders  lazily  through  Meadows  of  Dan.  Most  of  the 
banks  are  sodded  and  in  pasture,  except  for  a  few  isolated 
stretches  where  willows  and  white  pine  shade  out  the  sun- 
light. 

But  upon  leaving  the  meadows  and  beautiful  landscape 
of  its  origin,  the  river  grows  rapidly;  and,  as  it  picks  up 
speed  and  volume,  it  begins  to  rumble  and  speak  with 
authority.  Mist  rises  and  setdes  like  dew  as  the  water  dashes 
against  large  boulders.  Now  and  then  a  turn  in  the  river 
checks  the  water  and  forms  a  deep  blue  hole,  often  illumi- 
nated with  trout. 

For  a  while  the  water  runs  free  and  becomes  a  beautiful 
wild  river.  But  the  wild  water  is  tamed  almost  as  quickly 
as  it  starts,  much  like  a  child  who  grows  up  before  he  has 
time  to  enjoy  his  youth. 

As  we  approach  the  Pinnacles  of  Dan.  the  river  spreads 
out  into  a  vast  reservoir  and  is  calm.  Here  the  cool  clear 
water,  its  anger  gone,  can  be  gently  caressed  with  a  paddle 
and  open  canoe.  But  even  the  scrappy  smallmouth  bass  and 
trout  that  lurk  in  the  shadows  know  to  keep  clear  of  the 
huge  turbines  that  churn  in  the  violent  water  as  it  rushes 
to  be  free. 

Unless  power  is  being  generated,  the  river  at  Kibler, 
just  below  the  dam,  is  again  a  small  stream.  But  as  it  begins 
to  leave  the  mountains,  it  slowly  grows  again  into  a  good 
fishing  stream.  Long  holes  about  four  feet  deep  along  the 
way  house  many  trout.  Most  of  them  are  the  results  of 
seasonal  stocking  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  No  native  trout  are  known  of  in  these  waters  and 
very  little,  if  any,  reproduction  takes  place. 

From  here  the  river  worms  its  way  along  the  Old 
Dominion  border  and  finally  dips  briefly  into  our  neighbor- 
ing state  of  North  Carolina.  Then  again  it  returns  to  us, 
this  time  larger  and  more  powerful  than  before.  When  cross- 
ing the  state  line  about  12  miles  upstream  from  Danville, 
it  has  picked  up  many  smaller  streams  to  add  to  its  volume. 
Smith  River  being  the  largest. 

Scenery  along  the  river  has  changed  as  we  progress 
downstream,  fron  mountains  and  forests  to  gentle  rolling 
hills,  specked  with  tobacco  and  cattle  farms.  Before  reaching 
the  Schoolfield  Dam,  within  the  city  limits  of  Danville,  the 
river  often  becomes  silt  laden,  especially  during  heavy  rainy 
seasons. 

If  we  had  made  this  trip  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
we  could  have  used  the  river  canal  to  get  around  the  falls 
of   Dan   River   near  the   Union   Street   Bridge   in   Danville. 


Dan  River  (Continued  from  page  7) 

But  it  was  best  to  take  the  canoe  out  above  the  Schoolfiehl 

Dam  and  portage  aroinid  the  four  dams  that  now  span  the 

river. 

Between  the  years  of  1816  and  1850.  the  Roanoke  Naviga- 
tion Company  used  the  canal  to  transport  freight,  (^anoe- 
like  boats,  called  bateaux,  worked  their  way  through  the 
canal,  transporting  tobacco  and  other  trade  goods  east  to  the 
coast  and  west  in  the  direction  of  Madison.  North  Carolina. 

The  bateaux  varied  in  lengths  from  45  to  54  feet  and 
were  narrow  of  beam.  They  resembled  to  a  marked  degree 
the  canoes  used  by  traders  during  the  settlement  of  Canada. 
Most  were  able  to  carry  from  five  to  eight  hogsheads  of 
tobacco. 

A  crew  of  three  men  operated  all  but  the  largest  bateaux. 
Many    crews    were    made    up    of    freed    Negroes.    Boatmen 


A  fine  mess  of  Dan  River  bream. 

standing  at  the  bow  of  the  canoe  placed  tlie  tip  of  a  pole 
on  the  river  bed  and  walked  to  the  stern  of  the  craft,  pro- 
pelling it  forward. 

Few  freight  boats  were  operating  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  ('rews  of  these  boats  were  ordered 
to  the  Norfolk  area  to  [)repare  defenses  of  the  city  early  in 
1862  and  river  tralTic  came  to  a  halt. 

Army  engineers  reported  in  1879  that  one  third  of  the 
dam  on  the  north  side  had  been  carried  away  by  high  water 
and  that  the  locks  were  out  of  order.  No  atti'm|)t  was  made 
to  keep  the  canal  open  for  shipping. 

Although  many  local  residents  fish  for  rough  fish  through 
the  city,  good  fishing  starts  below  the  Brantley  Steam  Plant 
dam  where  the  river  again  enters  Pittsylvania  County. 

In  early  spring  before  the  lakes  claim  our  best  anglers, 


you'll  find  many  of  them  fishing  from  the  banks  and  in  all 
types  of  boats.  The  most  popular  is  the  original  flat-bottomed 
pole  boat.  Next  is  the  light  aluminum  John  boat  using  out- 
board motors  of  up  to  20  horsepower.  Last,  a  chosen  few 
use  open  canoes.  Unfortunately,  too  many  people  shun  this 
craft  and  doubt  its  usefulness. 

There's  no  doubt  that  since  the  construction  of  the  John 
Kerr  dam  and  the  stocking  of  striped  bass  in  Buggs  Island 
Lake,  Dan  River  has  yielded  striped  bass  as  large  as  those 
of  any  inland  water,  some  weighing  upwards  of  30  pounds. 

Walleyed  pike  have  lost  their  popularity  since  the  big 
bass  came  to  the  river,  but  if  anything,  channel  cat  fishing 
has  grown  to  the  extent  that  one  hardly  bothers  to  tell  of 
a  catch  less  than  5  pounds. 

Largemouth  bass  and  bluegills  are  among  the  prizes  taken 
from  Dan  River,  but  are  not  as  easily  landed  as  their 
brothers  in  area  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

The  first  boat-launching  ramp  immediatelv  below  the 
Brantley  Steam  Plant  is  almost  useless,  except  for  launching 
canoes  and  very  light  fishing  boats.  The  banks  are  very 
steep  and  slippery.  We  put  our  canoe  in  the  river  here  and 
continued  our  trip,  which  had  covered  over  a  hundred 
miles  of  Dan  River  after  leaving  the  Meadows  of  Dan. 

Carroll  Hatcher,  a  fellow  canoe  enthusiast,  accompanied 
me  on  my  first  trip  down  this  portion  of  the  river  one 
afternoon  early  last  March. 

Three  weeks  of  rainy  weather  caused  the  river  to  almost 


Pole  boats  frequently  are  used  to  fish  the  river. 

spill  its  banks.  It  churned  violently  as  it  flowed  over  the 
stream  plant  dam,  creating  an  extremely  dangerous  under- 
tow near  the  base,  so  we  didn't  press  our  luck. 

Carroll,  from  appearance,  could  well  be  an  old  sourdough 
from  the  Klondike,  with  his  full  beard  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion. I  couldn't  help  but  grin  a  Ijttle  as  an  old  gentleman 
fishing  nearby  continued  to  stare  at  (Carroll  while  we  slid 
the  canoe  into  the  water.  Rut  I  felt  at  ease,  knowing  he 
would  be  mainly  responsible  for  our  safety  during  this  leg 
of  our  journey  from  Danville  to  Milton,  North  Carolina. 

It  took  good  coordination  of  the  paddles  to  steady  the 
craft  and  move  upstream  after  a  layoff  for  the  winter,  but 
the  canoe  was  very  light  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  able 
to  move  about  the  river  as  W(^  pleased. 

After  getting  the  hang  of  handling  the  canoe,  we  headed 
downstream.  It  felt  good  to  see  the  sycamore  and  willows 
as  we  quietly  passed  by.  It  reminded  me  of  a  sinnmertime 
painting  of  Currier  and  Ives. 

Canoeing  has  a  flavor  unmatched  by  any  other  boating, 
a  brand  of  weightless  floating  in  space.  We  drifted  a  bit, 
paddled  a  bit  and  talked  for  a  while  about  the  odd  feeling. 
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Pumpkin  Crei'k.  about  half  a  mile  below  tlie  dam  from 
where  we  started,  is  a  much  used  fishing  hole  during  the 
strip(>d  bass  run.  but  we  used  thr  extra  water  to  lioost  our 
speed  down  the  rhoppv   river. 

Neither  of  us  had  traveled  this  part  of  tiic  river  before 
and,  from  the  sound  of  things,  we  were  heading  for  trouble. 
We  decided  to  stop  and  look  the  place  over  before  going 
on;  but,  before  we  could  reach  the  bank,  the  swift  current 
dragged  us  upon  the  edge  of  a  small  dam.  We  fought  hard 
against  the  current  to  keep  from  going  over  sideways,  but 
our  efforts  were  useless.  The  canoe  dragged  bottom  amid- 
ship  and  stopped  momentarily  before  plunging  over  the  dam. 
Fortunately  we  remained  upright.  Had  we  known,  we  could 
have  come  through  the  spillwav  to  the  left  of  the  dam  with 
little  risk  of  upsetting. 


Two   heads  are   better   than   one,  when   it  comes  to   removing  a 
hook  from  an  uncooperative  catfish's  mouth. 

The    pleasure    boat    "Dan    River    Queen"    operates    daily    along 
the  upper  Dan  at  Cochran's  Mill  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 


At  dusk  we  thought  we  were  near  the  bridge  at  Milton, 
but  it  was  two  more  hours  of  paddling  before  reaching  our 
destination. 

As  darkness  fell,  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  trees 
along  the  bank.  Yet  without  a  light  it  was  surprising  how 
well  we  could  see  a  pathway  down  the  center  of  the  river. 
By  watching  the  big  dipper,  we  could  tell  each  time  the 
river  changed  course. 

We  took  out  at  Milton  on  this  trip,  but  the  following 
August  I  returned  to  continue  to  explore  the  Dan.  This  time 
I  was  accompanied  by  my  son  Danny  and  brother  Jeff. 
The  canoe  we  were  using  was  the  result  of  a  three  year 
project.  It  was  built  of  western  cedar  and  covered  inside 
and  out  with  fiber  glass. 

Instead  of  putting  in  at  the  steam  plant  as  we  did  on  our 
spring  trip,  we  bypassed  the  disposal  plant  dam  and  put 
in  a  mile  or  so  down  river. 


The  weather  had  been  ideal  for  two  weeks,  so  we  trimmed 
our  camping  equipment  to  the  bare  necessities,  since  the 
three  of  us  would  be  taking  up  most  of  tlie  available  room 
in  the  16  foot  canoe. 

Anna  Lee  (my  wife),  who  doesn't  share  my  canoeing 
enthusia.sm,  bade  us  good-bye  as  we  shoved  out  into  the 
swift  current,  near  the  old  brick  yard  at  Danville.  She 
agreed  to  either  pick  us  up,  or  have  Wayne  Herndon  (Jeff's 
close  friend)  meet  us  at  Staunton  River  State  Park  on  the 
Buggs  Island  Lake  at  4:00  p.m.  the  next  afternoon.  We  were 
to  get  in  touch  if  there  was  any  change  of  plans. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Highways  map  shows  it  to 
be  about  52  miles  from  Danville  to  the  park.  Yet  the  distance 
is  somewhat  further  since  it  doesn't  run  in  a  straight  line. 

Our  trip  started  at  9:15  Saturday  morning  and  by  noon 


Like  to  catch  catfish?  Then  come  to  the  Dan  when  the  fishing 

is  good. 

we  had  drifted  about  halfway  to  Milton  and  were  a  little 
disappointed  at  the  water  being  somewhat  muddy,  which  is 
so  often  true  of  the  Dan. 

Since  we  would  use  artificial  bait  most  of  the  time,  we 
only  took  a  handful  of  worms  and  a  couple  dozen  minnows 
for  bait. 

Jeff  caught  a  few  small  catfish  with  worms,  but  Danny 
and  I  hadn't  done  anything  with  the  minnows  until  about 
1 :00  p.m.  Then  something  grabbed  my  bait  and  almost 
stopped  the  boat.  We  expected  to  see  a  large  catfish  when  I 
reeled  in,  but  instead  I  had  hooked  a  green-shell  turtle 
underneath  its   shell   and   boated   it  after   a   short  struggle. 

We  reached  Milton  exactly  6  hours  after  leaving  Danville, 
and  drifted  silently  by  the  only  boat  we  were  to  see  along 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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THE  hunter  that  watched  the  slope  held  a  razor-sharp 
broadhead  ready  nocked.  The  gray  trunk  of  the  beech 
against  which  he  leaned  broke  his  silhouette.  His 
camouflaged  clothing  blended  with  the  background,  making 
him  practically  invisible.  Only  the  red  and  yellow  feathering 
of  the  arrow  accented  the  monotony  of  grays.  Frost  had 
touched  the  hardwoods.  Hickory  and  walnut  liad  already 
dropped  their  leaves  and  the  maple  was  beginning  to  fall. 
Autumn  was  an  urgency  tliat  sent  the  squirrels  in  nervous 
haste  to  seek  treasure  among  the  fallen  leaves.  Occasionally 
the  hunter  glanced  at  them  idly.  Suddenly  tliey  froze:  then  in 
a  flash  they  disappeared.  Deer  were  coming. 

The  open  glade  at  the  edge  of  the  beeches  was  dotted  with 
wliite  mounds  resembling  shakes.  Coprinus  comatus  mas- 
querades under  many  local  names;  Shaggy-mane,  inky-cap. 
and  Guinea  hen  are  just  a  few.  Where  it  is  recognized,  it 
is  held  in  high  esteem  among  those  who  appreciate  the  deli- 
cate treat. 


Polyporus  berkeleyi.  inedible  but  decorative. 

Shaggy-manes  are  found  in  rich,  open  woods,  pastures, 
lawns  and  dumping  grounds.  For  eleven  years  I  have  kept 
records  of  their  appearance.  At  an  elevation  of  near  two  thou- 
sand feet  they  have  been  as  early  as  September  6  and  as  late 
as  October  20. 

It  is  very  fragile,  fit  for  the  table  only  within  the  day  of 
picking.  Attempt  to  keep  it  longer  and  the  gills  dissolve  into 
a  mass  of  black  liquid  resembling  ink.  It  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  breakfast  toast.  If  cooked  quickly  in  butter  with 
only  a  touch  of  .salt  and  pepper,  its  flavor  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  archer  had  chosen  this  particular  stand  because  the 
mushrooms  grew  there.  His  was  the  knowledge  that  man  does 
not  have  a  monopoly  in  the  realm  of  gastronomies. 

When  steaks  from  the  sleek  buck  that  fell  to  the  archer's 
arrow  wert>  served  with  a  side  dish  of  llie  shaggymanes  liiat 
had  lured  it  within  range,  the  dinner  was  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  successful  practice  and  knowledge  that  had  made  it  all 
possible. 

In  recent  years  the  studs  of  nuishrooms  and  related  fungi 
has  been  given  wide  attention  by  outdoors  people.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  many  are  edible,  they  please  the  eye  with 
a  wide  range  of  color  and  .shapes,  appeal  to  the  olfactory 
sense  with  a  variety  of  odors  that  range  from  pleasing  to 
disgusting  and  pique  our  curiosity  with  their  relationship 
to  other  families  of  the  natural  world.  It  is  a  study  that  is 


not  limited  to  place  or  season. 

What  is  their  importance  in  the  environmental  situation? 
Primarily  they  work  at  breaking  down  animal  and  vegetable 
material.  Humus,  which  is  the  by-product  of  their  activity, 
not  only  enriches  the  soil  but  serves  to  clear  the  surface  of 
what  would  otherwise  accumulate  such  a  clutter  that,  in  a 
few  years,  moving  about  the  surface  of  the  land  would  be 
impossible.  They  also  fix  fertilizing  nitrates  in  the  soil:  flavor 
foodstuffs;  in  the  form  of  yeast,  cau.se  fermentation  without 
which  bread,  alcohol  and  digestion  would  be  impossible. 
They  are  the  cause  of  disease  in  plants,  animals  and  man. 
They  served  primitive  people  with  a  base  for  an  art  form, 
(etching  on  shelf  polypores)  and  as  a  decoration. 

Frost  had  cracked  the  witch  hazel  pods  and  now.  in  the 
heat  of  Indian  Summer,  they  snapped  sharply  to  hurl  their 
black  seed  .shrapnel  yards  from  the  parent  shrub.  I  was  sit- 
ing, partly  screened  by  a  clump  of  these  shrubs,  enjoying 
the  fragrance  of  their  yellow  streamers  while  I  watched  a 


FUNGI 

FOR 

FORAGERS 


By  AL  SHIMMEL 
West  Decatur,  Pennsylvania 


flock  of  turkeys.  They  were  led  by  a  woods-wise  old  hen.  All 
were  busily  engaged  in  raking  downed  leaves  into  windrows 
as  they  searched  for  the  little  seeds.  In  the  flock  of  seven 
birds  there  were  always  two  heads  erect  in  alert  watchful- 
ness. 

A  red  squirrel  searched  among  the  fallen  leaves.  My  first 
thought  was  that  he  was  hunting  beechnuts.  When  he  climbed 
a  nearby  tree,  I  noted  that  he  carried  a  mushroom  held  by  the 
stem.  I  craned  my  neck  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  operation. 
A  prying  jay  caught  the  movement  and  screamed  the  alarm. 
I  glanced  back  toward  the  turkeys.  They  were  streaking  to 
cover  with  streamlined  grace. 

The  .squirrel  paid  little  attention  to  the  jay.  The  mush- 
room was  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  .stem  down.  I  could 
see  at  least  a  dozen  from  where  I  sat.  He  was  drying  nmsh- 
rooms  for  winter.  I  became  fascinated  with  his  activity  and 
spent  an  hour  watching  the  indu.'Jtrious  little  creature  at 
work.  In  that  time  the  little  rodent  collected  and  stored  over 
two  dozen  mushrooms.  Before  leaving  the  spot  I  pilfered 
one  of  the  hoard  for  identification.  It  proved  to  be  Boletus 
affinus. 

Mot  far  froni  this  spot  I  visited  a  pine  thicket  where  the 
yellow  brown  caps  of  H.  htteus  grew  in  profusion.  The  carpet 
of  pine  needles  formed  a  background  for  the  ])ale  yellowish 
brown  caps.  I  carried  home  a  store  of  tht-m  for  future  use. 
Many  of  the  caps  had  been  nibbhnl  by  rodents. 

Boletus  shares  with  the  poly[)ore  family  the  distinction  of 
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having  spore  tubes  rather  than  gills.  Most  of  the  Boleti  are 
edible  although  experts  consider  several  species  as  unwhole- 
some. None  are  absolutely  poisonous. 

Chipmunks,  mice,  gray,  red  and  flying  squirrels,  foxes 
and  deer  share  man's  appetite  for  mushrooms.  Often  the 
frustrated  forager  finds  little  except  crumbs  to  mark  the 
feast.  Rodents  find  them  first.  A  word  of  caution.  I^ecause  a 
rodent  makes  a  meal  of  a  certain  species  is  not  a  guarantee 
that  it  is  fit  for  human  consumption. 

Mature  spores  are  not  harmed  by  the  digestive  juices  of 
animals.  They  are  excreted,  often  far  from  the  spot  where 
they  were  eaten.  Thus  the  lowly  fungi  solves  the  problem  of 
dispersion. 

Deer,  lacking  a  gall  blader,  consume  certain  poisonous 
species  with  impunity  while  the  lowly  woods  turtle  has  been 
known  to  eat  the  deadly  amanita. 

In  early  September  I  walked  through  a  plantation  of 
young  pines  on  my  way  to  the  ridge  to  check  on  the  ripening 
of  the  northern  fox  grape.  .Some  distance  ahead  I  noticed 
what  looked  like  a  slightly  soiled  rubber  ball.  Closer  investi- 
gation proved  it  to  be  a  giant  puffball.  Culvatia  gigantea, 
in  prime  condition.  Here  was  a  rare  delicacy.  The  skin  flaked 
away  rather  easily,  revealing  a  white  flesh  that  resembled 
unbaked  dough.  When  this  was  sliced  about  three-fourths  inch 
thick,  dusted  with  lightly  seasoned  cracker  crumbs  and  fried 
to  a  light  golden  brown,  it  was  a  treat  that  any  gourmet 
would  have  been  delighted  to  share. 

All  of  the  genus  Calvatia   (pufTballs).  Morchella   (morel). 


Pear-shaped   puffball,   Lyco- 
perdon  piriforme,  edible. 


Clavaria  (corals)  and  the  Coprinus  (ink  caps)  are  edible. 
They  belong  to  Professor  Clyde  Christensen's  "Foolproof 
Four."  These  are  the  fungi  that  the  beginning  forager  can 
try  with  confidence. 

The  puffballs  arc  the  safest  of  all  for  the  beginner.  Not 
one  is  poisonous.  When  the  flesh  darkens  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spores,  they  are  beyond  the  edible  stage.  The 
outer  skin  becomes  leathery,  finally  breaks,  releasing  the 
spores  in  tiny  puffs  resembling  smoke.  There  is  an  unfounded 
superstition  that  should  the  spores  get  into  the  eyes,  blind- 
ness will  result.  Children  sometimes  cafl  this  mature  stage  "the 
Devil's  .snuffbox."  They  are  in  season  from  July  through 
October.  Once  while  hunting  squirrels  I  found  a  partially 
decayed  log,  crowded  with  pear-shaped  puffballs.  Baked  in 
a  casserole  they  proved  a  delicate  addition  to  fried  squirrels. 

Spring  means  many  things  to  many  people.  To  the  bird 


watcher  it  is  migrating  warblers,  singing  woodcock,  drum- 
ming grou.se,  and  the  return  of  the  summer  birds.  To  the 
trout  fisherman  it  is  fairy  rods  and  the  opportunity  to  try 
new  fly  patterns  that  have  been  developed  during  the  winter. 
To  the  wild  flower  enthusiast  it  is  time  to  seek  rare  orchids 
and  renew  acquaintances  with  familiar  blossoms.  To  the 
mycologist  and  the  gourmet  it  is  the  season  to  go  seeking  the 
morel. 

The  Professor  suggests  that  the  morel  is  as  easy  to  recog- 
nize as  the  puffball.  This  little  fungus  is  known  by  a  wide 
variety  of  common  names.  It  has  been  called  pine  cone, 
sponge,  corn  cob  and  tripe  mushroom.  Its  spongy,  pitted  cap 
varies  in  color  from  a  very  light  tan  through  rich  brown  to 
nearly  black.  Its  season  is  short:  two.  and  at  the  most  three, 
weeks  in  a  given  location.  On  rare  occasions  they  may  be 
found  in  the  fall. 

When  the  apple  blossoms  begin  to  show  color  is  the  time 
to   search   for   morels.   Just   because   thev   were   found   in   a 


Shaggy-mane,   Coprinus 
comatus,  edible. 


certain  place  during  the  previous  year  is  not  a  guarantee  that 
they  will  reappear.  Where  are  they  found?  Old  apple  or- 
chards, elm  groves,  burned  ground,  vacant  lots  and  rich, 
thinly  wooded  groves  where  grass  grows  among  the  mature 
trees.  They  are  hard  to  see.  I  have  scrutinized  a  spot  thor- 
oughly, then  picked  a  dozen  that  seemed  to  spring  up  as  I 
looked.  Like  the  elves  of  folklore  they  seemed  to  have  in- 
visible cloaks. 

When  you  have  made  a  find,  what  then?  Sauteing  in 
butter  is  a  favored  method  of  preparation.  Baking  them  after 
stuffing  the  hollow  caps  with  ground  beef  or  veal  will  cause 
the  forager  to  taste  with  appreciation.  As  in  the  preparation 
of  other  delicately  flavored  mushrooms,  go  easy  on  the  sea- 
soning! 

I  climbed  the  bank  and  walked  wearily  through  the  grove 
toward  the  car.  The  first  good  hatch  of  the  season  had  been 
on  the  water,  and  the  trout  had  responded  eagerly.  Four  good 
fish,  fresh  from  the  water,  made  my  creel  sag  pleasantly.  I 
paused  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  water  when  my  eyes  fell 
upon  a  small  colony  of  morels.  Farther  on  were  others.  I 
filled  the  plastic  bag  that  a  forager  always  carries  when  he 
goes  abroad.  Have  you  ever  eaten  fresh  trout  fried  golden 
brown  and  morels  baked  with  a  mild  cheese  sauce?  Don't  try 
it  unless  you  wish  to  become  addicted,  especially  if  the 
morels  happen  to  be  the  pale  yellow  Morchella  esculenta  .  .  . 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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DOUTHAT  PARK 
RAINBOW  TROUT 

By  A.  G.  FARMER 

Arlington 

AFTER  reading  about  our  Governor's  trout  fishing  trip 
at   Douthat   State   Park   in   the   October    1970    issue, 
I  would  like  to  pass  along  our  experiences  in  the  hope 
it   may   save  some   anglers    (maybe  even   the   Governor)    a 
lot  of  time  and  effort;  also  fill  the  stringer. 

Our  family  has  been  to  most  of  our  state  parks,  ^'i  e  went 
to  Douthat  in  August  1967.  Naturally,  considering  ourselves 
fishermen,  the  boys  and  I  had  to  show  everyone  how  to 
catch  rainbow  trout;  we  had  never  fished  for  them  before. 
After  getting  our  cabin  set  up,  we  went  down  to  the 
dock  and  inquired  about  boats,  tackle,  bait,  etc.  Boats  OK. 
Tackle  OK.  Bait  we  needed — canned  niblet  corn,  miniature 


The  boathouse  had  no  gold  hooks,  so  that  meant  a  trip 
to  Clifton  Forge — nine  miles.  We  could  only  find  two 
stores  which  sold  tackle  and  neither  of  these  had  many  gold 
hooks;  but  we  got  one  pack  of  each  size  they  had,  talked 
about  bass  fishing,  darned  near  forgot  about  trout,  but 
not  quite.  According  to  the  oldtimers,  a  town  lies  under 
the  70  acre  lake;  therefore,  the  water  is  quite  deep.  Keep 
this  in  mind,  you  readers. 

Next  morning  we  are  back  out  on  the  lake,  no  cjuestion 
now  about  getting  our  limit  this  day.  By  midday  our  hopes 
have  faded ;  we  have  no  fish,  not  even  a  strike.  We  are 
surrounded  by  floating  miniature  marshmallows.  Our  only 
consolation  is  that  no  one  else  is  doing  any  better.  Blue 
Wednesday,  I  suppose. 

After  lunch,  we  felt  a  little  better  and  started  anew; 
not  too  much  hope,  and  by  now  poor  Dad  had  lost  almost 
all  prestige. 

A  new  fisherman  appears,  alone,  and  immediately  starts 
catching  trout,  laughing,  releasing  them  and  catching  more 
trout.  Fishing  interest  picks  up  and  boats  start  moving. 
This  fisherman  moves  whenever  anyone  else  gets  close, 
but  he  still  catches  fish.  We  got  close  enough  one  time  for 
me  to  ask  what  his  secret  was.  His  answer,  "a  two  pound 
test  line;  they  would  see  anything  heavier;  cawn  for  bait." 
We  were  all  using  four  pound  test  monofilament  line — when 
would  this  all  end? 

After   fishing  for   almost   all   of   my   forty-seven   years,    I 


Governor    Linwood    Holton    shows 

trout  he  landed  at  Douthat  State 

Park  Lake. 


Proof  positive  that  it  works.  What 

a  thrill  to  catch  those  trout,  after 

we   learned   the   secret! 


marshmallows,  salmon  eggs;  we  did  have  spinners. 

Next  morning,  Frank  14,  Paul  9,  and  I  were  out  at  day- 
break, promising  Mom  we  would  have  trout  for  breakfast. 
We  fished  until  noon,  trying  everything  we  had,  and 
everything  we  had  ever  learned  about  catching  fish;  nothing 
worked. 

There  were  about  ten  boats  on  the  lake;  and  only  one, 
with  one  teen-aged  boy  alone,  was  catching  fish,  one  right 
after  the  other.  He  would  hold  them  up  for  everyone  to 
see,  then  gently  put  them  back.  Happiest  boy  in  the  state 
of  Virginia.  I  would  say.  Other  boats  would  move  close  to 
him;  he  would  move.  They  would  catch  nothing;  he  still 
caught  fish. 

While  moving  to  different  places,  Paul  saw  a  floating 
stick  with  line  attached.  We  are  always  looking  for  lost 
lures  and  such.  This  had  one  small  split  shot  and  one  very 
short-shank  gold-colored  hook.  Later  he  lost  the  hook  he  had 
been  using  and  put  on  the  gold-colored  hook  he  had  found. 
By  now  it  was  about  time  for  dinner.  Lo  and  behold,  Paul 
caught  a  trout;  what  excitement!  A  few  minutes  later  Paul 
caught  another  trout.  Now,  Frank  and  I  proceeded  to  get 
a  long  lecture  on  trout  fishing.  That's  the  way  my  boys  are: 
instant  experts. 

Next  day  we  went  hor.seback  riding,  and  who  brought  the 
horses  out  but  the  teenager,  the  fish  catcher  of  the  day 
before.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  get  him  in  a  corner  and 
start  talking  about  how  to  catch  trout.  He  said  there  was 
a  secret,  "a  small  gold  hook,"  and  naturally  "cawn." 


always  have  tried  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  fisherman 
catching  the  most  fish.  Our  time  was  running  out  on  this 
trip.  I  felt  that  we  had  everything  necessary  to  catch  these 
elusive  trout,  so  we  still  must  be  doing  something  wrong. 
I  told  the  boys  to  watch  how  far  this  smart  aleck  fisherman 
was  casting,  and  whether  he  was  holding  his  line  there,  or 
allowing  it  to  sink;  also,  if  he  was  moving  the  line.  He 
was  casting  about  thirty  feet,  holding  the  line  steady  after 
it  settled,  and  had  one  small  split  shot  about  three  feet 
above  a  small  gold  hook  completely  covered  with  three 
small  kernels  of  corn. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  within  a  matter  of  minutes 
three  lines  left  our  boat  in  three  different  directions,  thirty 
feet  out.  one  split  shot  three  feet  above  one  gold  hook 
covered  with  three  kernels  of  corn.  What  a  thrill  it  is  to 
catch  those  trout!  We  had  boats  bumping  ours,  people 
smiling  and  asking  what  our  secret  was;  the  boys  were 
beaming;  Pop's  prestige  was  restored. 

We  think  the  limit  on  trout  should  be  lowered  because 
up  until  this  article  not  many  people  could  catch  them. 

Governor  Holton,  take  note. 
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55  DEER  SAVED  IN  MERCY  MOVE.  A  total  of  55  deer  were  successfully  captured  on  the  Naval 

Weapons  Station  Reservation  near  Williamsburg  and  transported  to  York  River  State 
Park  in  James  City  County  which  is  open  to  public  hunting,  to  save  an  isolated 
portion  of  the  base  herd  from  starvation  and  disease.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of 
shooting  approximately  100  deer  or  trying  the  more  costly  alternative  of  capturing 
and  moving  them  to  other  areas,  the  Commission  chose  to  help  base  personnel  attempt 
the  latter.  A  "Cap-chur"  dart  gun  was  used  in  the  operation  to  knock  out  the 
animals  long  enough  that  they  could  be  crated  and  loaded  on  trucks. 

The  deer  were  located  in  a  housing  area  on  the  base  where  hunting  was  impractical  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  herd.  The  animals  had  about  eaten  themselves  out  of  house  and  home 
and  were  on  the  verge  of  serious  disease  outbreaks  and  starvation.  Additional  deer 
will  still  have  to  be  removed  to  completely  solve  the  situation. 

YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS  UNDERWAY.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  have  announced  plans  to  operate  56  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  camps  this  summer  for  eight  weeks,  starting  late  in  June, 
according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Sites  have  been  selected  in  36 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  American  Samoa  on  lands  administered  by  the 
two  Departments. 

Under  provisions  of  a  law  signed  by  the  President  last  August ,  about  2, 200  young  men  and  women, 
ages  15  through  18,  will  be  employed.  The  YCC  program  will  serve  young  men  and  women 
of  all  social  and  economic  backgrounds  who  would  like  a  better  understanding  of 
nature  through  working  with  agencies  responsible  for  managing  the  nation' s  public 
lands. 

Half  the  YCC  participants  will  be  employed  on  National  Forests  and  the  remainder  on  lands  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Off ice  of  Territories,  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Information  on  applications  for  the  program  is  available  from  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 

THIRTY  EAGLE  NESTS  LOCATED  IN  VIRGINIA.  A  total  of  30  active  bald  eagle  nests  have  been  located 
in  Virginia  so  far  this  year  during  the  Atlantic  Naturalists  Society'  s  annual  bald 
eagle  survey  for  1971,  reports  Fred  R.  Scott,  member  of  the  survey  team.  Figures 
compiled  by  Jackson  M.  Abbott,  chairman  of  the  study  which  was  started  in  1936,  show 
that  the  number  of  active  nests  has  declined  somewhat  in  recent  years  and  the  number 
of  young  hatched  remains  very  low.  In  early  surveys  nearly  all  nests  produced  two 
or  more  young  but  in  the  past  decade  only  about  one  of  10  nests  produces  any  young 
and  then  rarely  more  than  1  per  nest.  The  number  of  active  nests  located  has  declined 
from  more  than  40  three  years  ago  to  the  present  level  in  spite  of  a  greatly 
stepped-up  survey  effort. 

In  most  of  the  nests  found,  the  eggs  fail  to  hatch  and  are  abandoned  some  time  after  the  normal 
incubation  period  has  elapsed.  When  these  eggs  are  examined,  they  have  thin  shells 
which  either  break  or  fail  to  protect  the  developing  embryo.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  high  concentrations  of  pesticides  such  as  DDT  in  adult  birds  cause 
their  eggs  to  develop  inadequate  shells.  Eagles  and  other  birds  such  as  ospreys  and 
pelicans  with  predominately  fish  diets  have  proven  most  susceptible  to  this  malady. 
The  studies  will  continue  but  it  is  doubtful  that  much  can  be  done  with  enough 
immediate  effect  to  reverse  the  trend. 
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ABOUT  the  first  of  May,  when  the  brown  tent  cater- 
pillar was  crawling  around  in  his  nest  and  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  were  unfurling  out  of  their  buds.  Hooker 
Massey  of  the  Snow  Creek  section  of  Franklin  County 
hobbled  out  of  his  log-cabin  bungalow,  a  couple  miles  from 
the  Turkeycock  Mountain  range,  and  headed  for  the  low- 
lands. 

Recent  rains  had  driven  one  of  his  cows  down  there  and 
Massey  went  to  track  it  down  and  bring  it  back.  He  motored 
his  jeep  over  a  hill  a  short  distance  from  his  house  and 
came  to  stop  at  the  bottom.  He  piled  out  of  the  vehicle, 
stepped  over  a  low-slung  barbed-wire  fence  and  down  a 
slope,  carefully  paced  his  way  along  a  fallen  log  that  bridged 
a  small  creek,  and  ventured  into  the  grass-blanketed  woods 
of  alders. 

He  trudged  along  a  slight  path  looking  for  traces  of 
Bossie's  hoof-prints.  Soon  he  stepped  over  a  rivelet  and 
stooped  to  get  through  a  thick  patch  of  alders.  Not  far  away 
a  tall  sycamore  stood  as  something  of  an  anomaly.  It  was 
while  Massey  was  leaning  his  way  through  a  patch  of  these 
slender-trunked  alders  that  he  was  suddenly  taken  aback  by 
a  noisy  whirrrrr! 

He  was  immediately  accosted  by  a  bird  he  had  flushed 
off  a  nest  right  in  his  face.  The  bird  hobbled  around  squeal- 
ing, raising  a  ruckus  for  a  short  time  and  then  disappeared 
with  a  twitter,  unerringly  flying  with  frequent  banks  through 
the  multi-stand  of  alders. 

Massey  looked  down  at  the  nest,  which  was  no  more  than 
a  cupped  grassy  depression  in  the  midst  of  three  alders.  The 
eggs  were  light  tan,  speckled  dark  brown.  There  were  four. 
Their  width  equalled  the  distance  from  the  finger  tip  to 
first  knuckle;  their  length,  the  second  knuckle. 

What  was  the  bird? 

Four  days  later — on  May  4th — Hooker  told  this  writer 
about  the  bird.  And  so  I  came  to  investigate.  He  had  already 
given  a  name  to  it  and  I  was  curious  to  see  it  and  hoped  the 
bird  and  nest  would  still  be  there. 

Parts  of  the  lowlands  were  still  mushy  from  the  previous 
week's  rain.  Hooker,  at  first,  lost  the  trail  he  had  tracked 
a  few  days  before.  We  came  to  a  difi'erent  sycamore  and 
searched  in  vain  for  a  few  minutes.  Not  finding  the  nest, 
we  moved  on  to  another  sycamore.  Here,  Hooker  quietly 
crept  forward  while  I  waited  a  discreet  distance  behind, 
camera  ready. 

"She's  still  here.  Here  she  is."  he  whispered. 

Gingerly  I  approached.  Step  by  step  I  strained  my  eyes  to 
the  spot  where  Hooker  was  pointing.  For  the  devil  of  me, 
I  could  see  nothing.  Then  a  few  more  .steps  and  there  I 
saw  her,  sitting  quietly,  frozen,  her  brown  speckled  body 
a  perfect  blend  for  her  surroundings.  She  stared  unblinking, 
her  large,  lustrous  brown  eyes,  rimmed  by  white,  set  back 
and  up  on  her  oblong  bluish-gray  head.  A  long,  three-to-four 
inch  bill  extended  in  front  of  her  head. 

We  were  watching  the  enigmatic,   nocturnal  woodcock. 

Hooker  had  called  the  bird  a  snipe  and,  indeed,  the 
woodcock  does  belong  to  the  snipe  family  (along  with  the 
sandpiper)  and  also  has  a  long  bill.  But,  unlike  the  snipe, 
the  crown  of  the  woodcock  is  colored  by  transverse  bars  of 
brown.  Her  body  on  top  is  flecked  with  many  dark-brown 
crescents  and  two,  parallel  gray  lines  run  laterally  atop  the 
back.  From  what  could  be  .seen  from  above,  hints  of  reddish 
cinnamon  spotted  the  flanks  of  her  breast. 

The  bird  was  very  accommodating.  It  didn't  move  as  we 
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stood  over  her.  She  was  apparently  confident  of  her  pro- 
tective coloration. 

We  asked  ourselves  whether  tickling  her  gently  would 
get  her  off  her  nest  so  we  could  view  her  eggs.  Hooker 
softly  stroked  her  head  with  a  leaf  and  for  a  long  second 
she  did  not  move,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  stuffed 
bird. 

Good  lord,  is  it  dead?  I  asked  myself. 
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The  thought  had  hardly  departed  when  the  bird  did  as  well, 
shooting  up  and  away  behind  a  distant  thicket,  revealing 
her  eggs.  Upon  close  inspection  we  discovered  one  was 
pipped. 

We  stood  near  the  area  a  while,  but  the  bird  never  re- 
turned. Actually,  it  had  been  nearby  all  the  while  for  when 
we  started  to  head  back  to  the  creek,  she  flushed  again  about 
20  yards  from  the  nest  site.  Two  days  later,  on  May  6,  we 
flushed  the  bird  off  her  nest  again  and  discovered  another 
pipped  egg  and  )ct  a  third  shell  slightly  cracked.  We  put  the 
pipped  eggs  up  to  our  ears.  There  was  no  sound  from  one  and 
ants  had  crawled  inside  its  hole.  From  the  other  we  heard 
a  slight  tic-tic-tic — the  sound  of  life  eager  to  be  born,  eager 
to  begin  the  lifetime  task  of  surviving. 

We  replaced  the  eggs  and  two  days  later  returned  to  see 
if  the  birds  had  hatched  and  were  still  in  the  nest.  We  were 
disappointed.  The  mother  woodcock  was  gone  with  two  of 
her  newborns.  The  shells  of  two  eggs  were  left  behind.  So 
were  two  never-to-be-hatched  eggs.  Why  had  these  two  eggs 
never  hatched?  DDT  or  some  other  insidious  insecticide 
perhaps?  One  egg  was  still  watery  with  a  hint  of  an  embryo 
in  it.  The  other  was  a  nearly  formed  chick,  beak  and  all, 
but  dead. 

The  fact  there  were  two  dead  embryos  is  disturbing  when 
one  considers,  according  to  authorities,  nesting  results  are 
almost  100  percent  successful  because  the  eggs  are  rarely 
infertile. 

Mortality  among  young  woodcocks  is  low.  They  mature 
quickly.  They  don't  remain  around  the  nest  and  are  able 
to  fly  in  two  weeks.  After  a  month  they  are  self-reliant. 

Weather  conditions  control  breeding  habits  in  some  re- 
spects. Since  the  eggs  pipped  May  6  and  the  nest  was 
empty  when  we  revisited  it  May  8,  the  mother  woodcock 
must  have  laid  the  eggs  either  April  16  or  17.  since  the 
incubation  period  was  20  or  21  days.  This  is  about  two 
weeks  prior  to  May  Day,  the  usual  depositing  date. 

Much  about  the  woodcock,  also  called  the  "timberdoodle," 
is  unknown — how  it  transports  its  young  (between  her  legs)  ; 
whether  the  male  helps  in  incubation;  just  how  the  numbers 
are  determined  in  a  given  area;  whether  the  twittering 
sound  it  makes  in  flight  is  vocal  or  emanates  from  its 
feathers. 

This  popular  game  bird  is  noted  for  its  breeding  song 
("peent")  and  antics  of  spiraling  into  the  air,  and  these 
phenomena  are  one  means  whereby  a  population  estimate 
is  attempted  by  state  game  biologists. 

Its  flying  process  is  supplemented  as  a  matter  of  interest 
by  its  long  grooved  bill  which  is  so  sensitive  the  bird  can 
distinguish  edible  from  non-edible  matter  in  the  ground. 

Like  the  snipe,  the  woodcock  was  once  subject  to  mass 
killings  by  market  gunners  in  the  late  19th  century,  and 
finally  after  many  years  of  effort,  protective  laws,  such  as 
the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Act,  were  passed  to  help  pre- 
serve the  timberdoodle. 

Actually,  in  the  late  1700's  the  woodcock  was  one  of  the 
first  birds  to  be  protected  in  America,  its  killing  being  pro- 
hibited by  law  in  New  York  City.  Reports  showed  the  bird 
to  be  abundant  in  the  early  1800's  until  guns  became  more 
sophisticated. 

In  Virginia  the  timberdoodle  was  in  season  last  Nov.  17- 
Jan.  20  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of  five.  This  section  of  the 
Old  Dominion  is  not  supposed  to  be  well  populated  with 
woodcock. 
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THE  Painted  Trillium  is  not  the  commonest  species  of 
trilliimi  to  be  found  in  Virginia.  It  must  be  sought  out 
in  the  mountain  counties  where  it  grows  in  strongly 
acid  soil,  near  bogs  and  hejnlock  forests.  It  is  well  worth  the 
seeking,  however,  for  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  loveliest  of  all 
the  trilliums.  The  petals  are  about  an  inch  long,  white,  with 
slightly  wavy  edges.  At  the  base  of  each  petal  is  a  charac- 
teristic inverted  red  V  from  which  a  faint  red  flush  spreads 
up  into  the  veins  of  the  flower. 

The  trilliums  are  usually  included  with  the  lily  family, 
although  in  some  classifications  they  are  accorded  a  family 
of  their  own.  They  are  monocotyledonous  plants,  and  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  arranged  in  threes  or  multiples  of 
three,  3  sepals,  petals,  stignias  and  carpels  and  6  stamens. 
From  this  feature,  of  course,  comes  the  name,  trillium.  As 
the  flower  opens,  the  mature  stigmas  are  revealed  first,  close 
to  the  receptacle,  whereas  the  anthers  are  still  closed.  This 
is  usually  an  encouragement  for  cross-pollination  to  occur. 
However,  the  flower  stays  open  and  fresh  for  quite  a  while 
(as  is  often  the  case  in  plants  which  produce  only  one  flower 
a  year)  during  which  time  the  anthers  mature  so  that  .self- 
pollination  could  also  occur. 

As  with  many  well-known  wild  flowers  the  trilliums  arc 
inundated  with  common  names,  many  of  them  confusing 
and  misleading.  They  are  referred  to  generally  as  the  Wake 
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Robins,  Birthroots  or  Benjamins  and  are  also  occasionally 
known  as  Trinity  Flowers  and  Indian  Pinks.  Although  it 
can  be  found  under  the  names  Striped  Wake  Robin  and 
Painted  Lady,  Trillium  undulatum  is  fairly  universally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Painted  Trillium  and  so  it  seems  reasonable 
to  call  it  by  this  name. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Painted  Trillium  is  its 
preference  for  very  acid  soil.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
trilliums  to  cultivate,  partly  because  of  this  and  partly  be- 
cause it  likes  soil  which  remains  cool  all  the  year  round. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  appropriate  to  offer  a  word  of  dis- 
couragement to  would-be  transplanters,  both  to  save  them 
disappointment  and  to  preserve  the  few  populations  of  the 
species  that  we  do  have  in  the  state.  It  is  commoner  in  the 
north,  found  often  quite  high  up  in  the  mountains,  but  its 
range  extends  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia  and  westward 
to  Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 

Unfortunately  it  is  reportedly  edible,  though  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  very  often  eaten.  My  old  book  on  the  sub- 
ject says:  "The  young,  unfolding  plants  of  Trilliums  are 
eaten  as  greens  by  country  people  in  Franklin  County, 
Maine,  under  the  name  of  "Much-hunger";  but  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  and  great  beauty  of  the  plants  it  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that,  except  in  cases  of  'much  hunger,'  they  will 
not  be  gathered  for  food  purposes."  (Let  us  indeed  hope 
so).  "Trillium  roots  are  highly  emetic,"  (although  I  have 
also  read  that  they  could  be  used  as  a  nerve  tonic!).  "Their 
berries  are  open  to  suspicion." 

Probably  the  b(\st-knowu  trillium  is  the  Large-flowered  or 
Great  Trillium.  Trillium  grandiflnrum.  This  species  occurs 
in  mountains  and  woods  up  and  down  the  eastern  United 
States,  often  growing  in  large  colonies  which  present  a  mag- 
nificent display  when  all  the  large  white  flowers  are  just 
opening,  in  April  or  May. 

The  most  infamous  trillium  is  Trillium  erectum,  which  has 
a  large  number  of  unflattering  common  names.  Stinking 
Willie.  Brown  Beth.  Nose-bleed.  Bath  Flower  and  Wet-dog 
Trillium.  Despite  these  it  is  a  pretty  flower  with  deep  pur- 
plish-red petals.  It  does  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  supposed 
to  resemble  decaying  flesh,  and  the  smell,  combined  with  its 
'carrion'  color,  attracts  the  patronage  of  flies  instead  of  the 
more  customary  bees  and  butterflies. 

The  Painted  Trillium  appeals  to  the  more  conventional 
visitors,  bees  and  butterflies,  and  of  course  ourselves.  This 
year  the  woods  have  been  getting  rather  a  late  start,  but  it 
should  be  possible  to  find  this  pretty  trillium  blooming  in  its 
few  Virginia  localities  through  May. 
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MENTION  free-running  dogs  to  a  group  of  deer  hunters 
and    you're   sure   to   start   an   interesting   discussion. 
Some  will  claim  that  dogs  are  depleting  deer  popula- 
tions while  others  will  swear  they  have  no  effect  on  the  herds. 
One  thing  is  for  sure;   their  views  will  be  strong  and  the 
arguments  often  heated. 

The  hunting  ability  of  dogs  resulting  from  their  keen 
olfactory  acuity  has  created  a  "good-evil"  paradox  between 
dogs  and  deer.  Some  dogs  have  been  trained  by  sportsmen 
to  track  deer  and  are  legally  used  in  parts  of  Virginia  to 
assist  man  in  hunting  deer.  Many  dogs,  besides  those  specifi- 
cally trained  to  hunt  deer,  have  the  ability  to  track  the  scent 
of  deer  and  often  do  so.  Although  dogs  under  control  can  be 
a  benefit  to  man  in  his  use  of  the  wildlife  resource,  uncon- 
trolled dogs  can  present  a  threat  to  the  same  resource. 

In  many  parts  of  Virginia  the  free-running  dog  has  been 
accused  of  causing  serious  damage  to  deer.  Numerous  in- 
flammatory articles  have  been  written  condemning  the  free- 
running  dog  as  a  predator  of  deer.  Although  most  wildlife 
managers  agree  that  some  dogs  kill  deer,  few  can  concur  or 
document  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  deer  caused  by  dogs. 
Few  .studies  of  free-running  dogs  and  their  influence  on  deer 
have  been  conducted.  In  an  attempt  to  answer  some  of  the 
intriguing  questions  concerning  dog-deer  relationships  a  two- 
year  study  was  conducted  at  Virginia  Tech.  The  research  was 
conducted  to  learn  more  of  the  movement  and  activities  of 
free-running  dogs  and  the  influence  of  dogs  on  white-tailed 
deer. 


The  research  was  mainly  conducted  on  three  study  areas 
in  the  western  mountainous  area  of  the  state.  The  three  areas, 
which  are  all  part  of  the  National  Forest  system  in  \'irginia, 
were  Broad  Run  Wildlife  Management  Area  (Craig  County), 
Big  Levels  Management  Area  (Augusta  County),  and  Pov- 
erty Hollow  (Montgomery  County).  They  were  selected  be- 
cause of  their  history  of  dog  problems  and  their  accessibility. 

A  survey  of  rural  inhabitants  in  the  residential  areas  sur- 
rounding the  study  areas  was  the  first  technique  used  in  this 
study.  Occupants  of  hou.ses  were  interviewed  and  the  follow- 
ing information  obtained:  number  of  dogs  owned;  breed,  age, 
and  sex  of  dogs;  whether  dogs  were  tied  or  not;  and  general 
condition  of  dogs.  Many  discussions  with  dog  owners  were 
held  to  learn  of  their  feelings  concerning  dog  problems  in  the 
area.  Dog  wardens  were  then  contacted  to  determine  the 
number  of  dogs  that  were  licensed  by  the  people  interviewed. 

The  percent  of  adult  dogs,  adult  dogs  tied,  and  adult 
hounds  was  calculated  to  show  a  possible  correlation  between 
the  dog  population  surrounding  the  three  areas  and  the  dog 
activity  on  the  area.  The  differences  of  these  three  parame- 
ters on  the  three  areas,  however,  were  not  considered  sig- 
nificant enough  to  seek  more  precise  dog-deer  relationships 
on  the  areas. 

Most  dogs  observed  during  the  survey  appeared  to  be 
satisfactorily  fed  and  cared  for.  Dog  owners  in  most  cases, 
however,  seemed  little  concerned  about  their  dogs  running 
free  and  the  hazards  from  highway  traffic  and  predator  trap- 
ping. The  Broad  Run  Area  was  especially  bad  for  highway 
deaths  and  one  lady  complined  that  cars  had  killed  .30  of  her 
dogs  in  27  years. 

In  all  areas  most  of  the  interviewed  sportsmen  who  had 
desirable  hunting  dogs  kept  them  under  control.  Some  ex- 
pressed antipathy  to  free-running  dogs  and  felt  there  should 
be  laws  forcing  owners  to  keep  their  dogs  under  control. 
Complaints  most  often  heard  charged  dogs  with  making  ex- 
cessive noise,  killing  wildlife,  and  harassing  or  killing  do- 
mestic animals. 

Radio  telemetry  tracking  procedures  were  used  to  learn 
more  of  the  daily  movements  of  rural  dogs.  Free-running 
dogs  were  initially  observed  from  a  vehicle  in  the  residential 
areas  surrounding  the  three  study  areas.  When  several  dogs 
were  determined  to  be  active  roamers,  the  owners  were  con- 
tacted and  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  study  by  allowing 
their  dog  to  be  tracked  with  radio  telemetry  equipment.  All 
people  contacted  were  willing  to  assist  and  often  showed  great 
interest  in  the  technique  and  results.  When  the  owner's  con- 
sent was  obtained,  the  dog  was  in.strumented  with  a  trans- 
mitter and  released  on  the  owner's  property.  Tracking  was 
conducted  from  a  road  in  the  vicinity  and  readings  were 
made  on  the  average  of  one  per  hour  during  the  tracking 
period  with  a  portable  receiver. 

Unfortunately,  no  significant  movement  data  were  obtained 
from  the  eleven  instrumented  dogs.  The  fact  that  they  did 
not  roam  when  instrumented  does  not  indicate  that  they  were 
not  free-running  dogs.  Several  of  the  dogs  were  seen  at  great 
distances  from  their  owner's  home  before  being  instrumented. 
A  domestic  dog  may  roam  only  once  or  twice  during  a  2 
week  or  month-long  period.  To  obtain  data  on  these  infre- 
quent and  unpredictable  movements,  continuous  and  pro- 
longed tracking  periods  are  required.  This  is  physically  im- 
possible for  one  observer  and  difficult  for  several  observers. 
Radio  telemetry  could  be  of  great  value  in  obtaining  move- 
ment data  on  truly  feral  dogs  (dogs  that  were  once  domestic 
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or  whose  ancestors  were  domestic,  but  now  are  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  reproduce  in  the  wild  ) . 

Sand  plot  track  counts  was  another  technique  used  in  this 
study  to  measure  dog  activity.  Plots  were  established  on  the 
side  of  the  major  dirt  road  in  each  of  the  three  study  areas. 
They  were  made  of  fine  sand  and  leveled  with  a  rake  to  cover 
an  approximate  4  foot  square  area  0.5  inches  deep.  A  dry 
wooden  stick  was  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the 
plot  and  then  scented  with  a  small  amount  of  fox  urine.  The 
theory  behind  the  scented  sand  plots  was  that  a  dog  in  the 
area  would  be  attracted  to  the  plot  by  the  scent,  and  while 
urinating  on  the  post  (scenting),  would  indicate  its  presence 
by  leaving  tracks  in  the  sand.  Plots  were  checked  daily  and 
raked  after  tracks  were  recorded. 


Radio  transmitters  were  attached  to  dogs'  collars,  and  a  porta- 
ble   receiver   was   used   to   pick   up   signals   and    keep   track   of 
dogs'  travels. 
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Statistical  analyses  were  coiului  ted  with  the  track  counts 
to  see  if  their  was  a  significant  difference  in  dog  activity  be- 
tween the  three  areas  and  between  the  three  seasons  when 
the  counts  were  made.  The  results  of  the  analyses  revealed 
that  there  was  not  a  significant  difference  in  dog  activity 
between  the  three  areas  or  between  the  three  seasons.  There 
was  a  slight  increase,  however,  in  dog  activity  from  summer 
to  winter.  Dogs  appeared  to  be  most  active  in  the  morning 
between  7:00  AM  and  10:00  AM. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  Virginia  game  wardens  and 
game  biologists  to  determine  the  opinions  of  field  personnel 
about  dog-deer  relationships.  Activity  of  dogs,  as  indicated 
by  warden  and  biologist  responses,  was  greatest  during  the 
spring  season  and  during  dawn  and  dusk.  Hounds  and  mon- 
grels were   blamed   for   causing   the   most   damage   to   deer. 


Dogs  were  also  cited  as  being  responsible  for  other  miscel- 
laneous deer  deaths,  e.g.  fence  kills,  road-kills,  drowning,  etc. 
A  high  percentage  of  biologists  and  wardens  also  elated  that 
dogs,  mainly  by  pursuing  pregnant  does,  affected  the  natality 
(birth  rate)  of  deer.  Responses  of  wardens  and  biologists  in- 
dicated that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  deer  killed  by 
dogs  were  healthy  adult  deer.  However,  wardens  and  biolo- 
gists admitted  that  they  personally  investigate  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  deer  killed  by  dogs. 

The  questionnaires  also  revealed  that  significaiitly  fewer 
wardens  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  state,  where  deer  hunt- 
ing with  dogs  is  legal,  thought  that  a  dog  can  kill  a  healthy 
adult  deer.  This  could  result  from  one  or  two  factors.  Those 
wardens,  mainly  form  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  who  have 
hunted  deer  with  dogs  or  have  seen  deer  hunted,  with  dogs, 
might  discount  the  ability  of  dogs  to  kill  deer.  In  contrast, 
those  wardens,  mainly  from  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
with  little  or  no  experience  in  the  sport  of  hunting  deer  with 
dogs  might  overestimate  the  ability  of  dogs  to  kill  deer.  The 
other  factor,  and  probably  the  more  important,  might  be 
caused  by  the  difference  in  topography  and  habitat  between 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Virginia.  The  lowland  east- 
ern part  of  the  state  has  more  water  areas  than  the  moun- 
tainous western  part  of  the  state  and,  therefore,  possibly 
offers  more  refuge  areas  for  deer  being  harassed  by  dogs.  If 
water  areas  do  offer  refuge  to  deer,  as  many  biologists,  war- 
dens, and  managers  believe,  then  this  could  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wardens'  responses.  It  is  also  possible  that 
deer  activity  in  the  mountainous  terrain  may  result  in  a 
greater  energy  drain  on  deer  being  harassed  by  dogs  than 
the  eastern  flat  lands.  These  factors  may  be  significant 
enough  to  create  a  potentially  greater  dog  problem  in  moun- 
tainous areas  than  in  the  flat  areas  of  the  state. 

Many  wildlife  personnel  working  with  deer  are  convinced 
that  dogs  are  a  serious  predator  of  deer.  Managers  in  many 
cases,  however,  do  not  have  records  of  known  dog-killed  deer 
on  their  areas.  The  controversial  nature  of  the  problem 
hinders  adequate  study  because  of  the  covert  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  dog  control  projects  are  conducted. 
Seldom  are  records  maintained  or  the  programs  evaluated. 
The  complexity  of  dog-deer  relationships  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. For  example,  during  the  last  several  years  a 
slight  increase  in  the  hunter  deer  kill  at  Big  Levels  has  been 
credited  to  the  dog  control  program.  However,  during  this 
period,  habitat  changes  have  been  made  with  forest  clear 
cuttings  and  subsequent  deer  food  production.  Such  increased 
food  supplies  may  be  a  greater  factor  than  dog  control  in 
causing  deer  population  increases. 

Relatively  little  is  known  about  the  age  or  condition  of 
deer  most  often  killed  by  dogs.  Many  studies  of  other  preda- 
tors have  shown  that  weak,  old,  or  young  animals  are  the 
ones  most  readily  killed  as  prey.  Although  the  number  of 
deer  killed  by  dogs  in  Virginia  is  recorded,  data  are  not 
available  concerning  age  and  condition  of  these  animals. 
Such  data  would  indicate  whether  the  killing  behavior  of 
dogs  is  similar  to  that  reported  for  their  predatory  ancestors 
or  is  modified  due  to  their  domestic  food  habits.  If  free- 
running  dogs  do  kill  healthy  deer  in  all  age  groups,  then 
they  might  present  a  great  problem.  However,  if  dogs  kill 
mainly  young  or  old  deer,  or  deer  weakened  by  disease, 
starvation,  or  injuries,  they  might  not  be  as  serious  a  mor- 
tality factor  or  have  as  profound  an  effect  on  population 
dynamics  as  is  presently  believed. 
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Dogs  are  probably  a  serious  detriment  wben  an  area  is 
newly  restocked  with  deer  or  at  other  times  when  deer  popu- 
lations are  low.  Stocking  should  not  be  attempted  in  areas 
where  there  is  considerable  dog  activity.  In  areas  where 
deer  populations  are  high,  dogs  chasing  deer  seem  to  switch 
tracks  which  giyes  time  for  the  originally  pursued  deer  to 
rest.  This  phenomena  was  observed  several  times  at  the  Rad- 
ford Army  Ammunition  Plant  where  dogs  were  experi- 
mentally released  on  deer  trails.  This  fenced  area  has  a 
dense  deer  population,  but  the  deer  were  observed  never  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  caught  by  the  six  hounds  trained  to 
hunt  deer.  Sometimes  the  deer  would  remain  stationary  while 
the  dogs  approached  within  about  50  yards. 

Continual  running  of  deer  by  dogs  has  been  suggested  by 
some  wildlife  personnel  to  affect  the  physical  condition  of 
deer  by  reducing  feeding  time  of  the  deer  and  by  excessive 
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Tracks  left  in  sand  by  dogs  attracted  to  scent  posts  were  used 
as  an  index  of  free  running  dog  activity. 

energy  utilization.  Such  harassment  would  have  to  be  fairly 
regular  to  cause  a  chronic  debilitating  effect  in  deer.  Even  in 
high  dog  population  areas,  it  is  doubtful  that  dog  harassment 
could  be  enough  to  seriously  affect  the  health  of  deer  popu- 
lations by  reducing  the  amount  of  feeding  time  or  by  in- 
creasing energy  utilization.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  authors 
that  deer  populations  are  influenced  by  dogs  mostly  through 
direct  killing  following  a  short  chase.  The  length  of  chases 
is  probably  variable,  but  most  chases  that  terminate  in  death 
are  probably  less  than  4  hours.  Deer,  however,  could  pro- 
bably not  evade  dogs  in  a  continuous  chase  for  greater  than 
30  minutes.  Deer  chases  that  end  in  death  of  the  deer  prob- 
ably are  shortest  when  dogs  of  several  types  are  in  the 
same  pack.  A  mutualistic  relationship  probably  exists  in 
packs.  Packs  are  more  efficient  when  they  have  dogs  that 
track  by  sight  and  also  those  that  track  by  scent. 

A  high  percentage  of  wardens  and  biologists  indicated  on 


the  questionnaire  that  feral  dogs  existed  on  their  areas.  No 
dogs  seen  or  captured  during  this  study  appeared  to  be  feral. 
Although  feral  dogs  probably  have  occurred  in  Virginia  in 
the  past  and  may  now  be  present,  it  is  believed  that  their 
numbers  are  small. 

The  most  effective  means  of  controlling  free-running  dog 
numbers  appears  to  be  the  enforcement  of  dog  laws  by  an 
active  and  interested  dog  warden.  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
past  that  trapping,  poisoning,  and  shooting  can  be  detri- 
mental, due  to  the  bad  public  relations  created  and  the  loss 
of  desirable  wildlife.  By  removing  fox  in  predator  trapping 
programs,  and  other  wildlife  that  are  accidentally  or  pur- 
posely killed  in  the  traps,  the  dog  influence  on  deer  may  be 
increased.  These  animals  present  potential  chases  for  dogs 
and  thereby  act  as  a  buffer.  The  removal  of  these  animals 
possibly  causes  dogs  to  increase  deer  chases.  Trapping, 
poisoning,  and  shooting  programs  should  only  be  employed 
as  control  measures  of  dogs  when  other  methods  are  in- 
effective. 

The  affect  of  cover  on  dog-deer  relationships  may  be 
greater  than  presently  realized.  Heavy  cover  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia may  supplement  marshy  areas  and  streams  as  potential 
refuges  for  deer  harassed  by  dogs.  If  this  were  true,  free- 
running  dogs  might  present  less  of  a  problem  in  areas  of 
heavy  cover,  and  deer  management  practices  could  be  modi- 
fled  accordingly.  However,  it  seems  just  as  feasible  to  be- 
lieve that  heavy  cover  may  hinder  deer  movement  while  not 
affecting  that  of  the  relatively  smaller  dog.  Heavy  cover  may 
result  in  increased  dog  predation  by  reducing  the  speed  of 
deer  movements  or  creating  a  high  energy  drain  on  the  deer. 
Present  knowledge  of  cover  as  it  relates  to  dog-deer  rela- 
tionships does  not  appear  adequate  to  draw  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  heavy  cover  to 
deer  harassed  by  dogs.  When  sufficient  data  are  available, 
habitat  can  be  managed  to  better  enable  effective  deer  popu- 
lation responses  to  dogs. 

In  some  areas  of  Virginia  and  other  states,  deer  popula- 
tions are  judged  to  be  under-harvested  and  it  appears  para- 
doxical to  be  overly  concerned  with  dog  influence  in  such 
areas.  The  concern  regarding  deer  mortality  from  dogs 
should  also  be  considered  in  perspective  with  other  types  of 
miscellaneous  mortalities.  In  1969  only  76  deer  were  re- 
ported killed  by  dogs  in  Virginia.  This  was  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  of  3,395  deer  killed  by  non-hunting 
causes  or  of  the  34,117  legally  taken.  It  can  be  argued  that 
many  dog-killed  deer  were  unreported,  which  is  probably 
true.  However,  if  the  reported  number  of  deer  killed  by  dogs 
were  multiplied  by  10,  the  result  would  still  be  less  than  the 
known  illegal  deer  kill  (910)  and  approximately  one  third  of 
the  known  automobile  deer  kill  (2,154) . 

Dog  influence  on  deer  populations  will  probably  continue 
to  be  a  popular  subject  for  sportsmen  and  wildlife  personnel 
in  Virginia  due  to  its  strong  emotional  appeal.  Little  evidence 
accrued  in  this  study,  however,  to  indicate  that  dogs,  on  a 
statewide  basis,  are  a  problem  of  great  magnitude.  Certainly 
local  problems  have  existed  and  do  exist  in  some  areas  which 
have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  deer  herd  or  have  negated 
deer  stocking  attempts.  Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the 
influences  of  dogs  are  purely  speculative  and  lack  substantial 
proof.  Objective  research  is  warranted  in  many  areas  of  dog- 
deer  relationships,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  deer  management 
but  also  for  further  elucidation  of  an  interesting  curiosity  of 
man. 


MAY,  1971 
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BOOSTING    THE 


By  SONNY  FENTRESS 
Virginia  Beach 


"WOODIE"    CROP 


THE  Lord  created  a  duck,  dressed  him  in  feathers,  took 
a  rainbow  and  used  it  to  paint  the  exquisite  and  beau- 
tiful wood  duck. 

"We've  released  40  pairs  or  80  wood  ducks  on  the  Back 
Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge."  said  Boh  Gilmore.  refuge 
manager.  "The  same  number  will  also  be  released  on  Mac- 
kay  Island."  (Mackay  is  located  on  the  North  Carolina  side 
of  Back  Bay.) 

So  rejoice,  dear  hunter  or  bird  lover.  Gilmore  and  his 
assistant.  Bob  Pacific,  both  of  the  wildlife  refuge,  are  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  new  wood  duck  crop  in  Virginia 
Beach. 

These  two,  plus  Romie  Waterfield,  have  been  busy  during 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  building  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes  out  of  yellow  pine.  "Each  box  has  been  mounted  on 
10-foot  treated  poles,"  said  Gilmore.  "And  a  predator  shield 
is  mounted  on  each — to  keep  out  snakes,  possums  and  coons." 

A  few  years  back,  the  tree  duck  was  classed  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  one  of  our  vanishing  species.  This  aroused  wide- 
spread concern  and  caused  a  prohibition  of  shooting  for 
several  years.  Since  this  critical  period,  there  has  been  a 
change  for  the  better. 

On  the  refuge,  workers  kiddingly  refer  to  this  particular 
species  as  the  "Clairol"  ducks.  In  order  to  distinguish  the 
released  woodies  from  any  native  or  incoming  foreign  wood 
ducks,  the  left  wing  of  each  refuge  duck  has  been  dyed. 

As  the  flocks  sweep  down  near  their  old  captive-pen.  their 
faded  left  wing  stands  out  like  a  beacon  in  the  night. 

"The  Bureau  of  -Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  has 
begun  to  establish  successful  wood  duck  programs  like  this 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,"  said  Gilmore. 

The  refuge  manager  has  worked  in  two  other  refuges  that 
have  had  success  in  the  swamp  duck  program.  While  working 
at  the  White  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Arkansas, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  wood  duck  factories  in  the  country, 
they  were  able  to  boost  the  crop  by  25  percent. 

"We  try  to  educate  the  public  on  the  working  programs  of 
a  refuge.  We  aren't  established  just  to  protect  wildfowl.  It's 
also  our  job  to  preserve  all  wildlife  and  plants — just  as  nature 
would  have  it,"  said  Gilmore. 

The  manager  emphasized  the  fact  that  refuges  were  origi- 
nally organized  to  preserve,  but  some  of  their  prime  projects 
today  are  propagating  the  most  popular  species. 

In  establishing  the  new  woodie  crop,  the  refuge  will  pro- 
vide five  major  needs:  a  place  to  nest,  rest,  feed,  raise  their 
young  and  a  place  to  play. 

"The  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  will  be  placed  in  canals, 
over  land  and  open  water — to  determine  the  best  and  most 
suitable  areas,"  advised  Gilmore.  "This  is  a  pilot  program 
and  we'll  have  to  test  our  way  to  get  the  maximum  results. 
It  isn't  a  one-shot  deal.  If  it  fails,  we'll  try  again  next  year." 

The  refuge  man  pointed  out  all  the  advantages  of  using 
"box-imprinted"  wood  ducks.  These  are  fourth-generation, 
pen-raised  woodies.  And  the  minute  they  come  out  of  the 
incubator,  they  crawl  right  into  the  wood-box.  Once  the  ducks 
are  bred  to  the  box,  they'll  usually  return  to  the  nesting  box 


The    beauty    of    the    male    wood    duck    in    "wedding    dress"    is 
unsurpassed. 

for  breeding. 

The  colorful  dazzlers,  with  their  green,  blue,  purple,  red. 
white,  yellow  and  brown,  almost  became  the  vanishing 
breed  because  of  the  shortage  of  old  woods  or  trees  with 
large  nesting  cavities.  The  refuge  provides  for  this  need 
with  the  well  constructed  nesting  boxes. 

The  food  on  the  sand  barrier  part  of  the  refuge  will  be 
supplied  by  the  many  "live  oak"  trees  that  dot  the  game 
preserve.  Acorns  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  summer  duck's 
diet,  topped  off  with  insects  and  various  nuts. 

The  controlling  factor  in  duck  breeding  is  the  water  table. 

Caged   "box-imprinted"  woodies  wall<  on  ice,  wait  patiently  for 

the  spring  thaw  and  their  release  to  freedom.  Canada  goose  in 

background  is  recovering  from  wing  injury. 
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The  man-made  impoundments  will  enable  the  refuge  workers 
to  maintain  the  proper  water  level. 

The  "bridal"  or  "bride"  ducks,  which  the  woodies  are 
sometimes  called,  were  released  in  the  early  spring  and  they 
were  given  sufficient  time  to  fly  the  territory  before  their 
mating  season  which  begins  in  March. 

The  wood  duck's  biological  name,  Aix  Sponsa,  which 
translated  means  wedding  dress,  refers  to  the  many  splen- 
dored  colors  of  the  male  of  the  species. 

"This  wood  duck  program  will  not  only  add  to  the  hunter's 
bag,  but  will  also  be  a  real  treat  for  the  nature  lover,"  added 
Gilmore. 

The  woodie  has  always  been  pursued  by  Homo  sapiens 
for  one  of  three  reasons — one,  for  its  delicious  flesh;  two, 
because  of  the  popular  use  of  its  brightly  colored  feathers 


Wood   duck  nesting   boxes  are   placed   on   poles  with   predator 
shields  to  discourage  foraging  raccoons  and  snakes  from  raid- 
ing nests. 

for  the  making  of  trout  flies;  three,  as  a  trophy. 

Even  in  bygone  days  the  makers  of  artificial  flies  paid 
$3.00  to  $4.00  for  a  prime,  full-plumed  skin  of  a  male  wood 
duck.  The  third  reason  holds  true  today,  for  the  rainbow 
dazzler  is  still  pursued  as  a  top  trophy  duck  for  the  hunter's 
den. 

The  old  adage  of  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
has  gone  often  has  been  America's  conservation  policy  in 
the  past.  But,  since  the  closed  season  was  effected  back  in 
1918  and  protection  enforced  up  until  1941,  giant  steps  have 
been  made  in  the  field  of  conservation.  In  this  particular 
case  waterfowl  management  has  accomplished  great  strides 
in  replenishing  the  wood  duck  stock  through  restricted  gun- 
ning, propagation,  and  nesting  box  construction. 


Fungi  for  Foragers       (Continued  from  page  II) 
M-m-m-m! 

The  Clavaria  are  the  fourth  fiiember  of  the  "Foolproof 
Four."  A  few  are  simple  clubs  while  others  are  intricately 
branched.  They  are  commonly  called  coral  mushrooms 
because  their  shape  resembles  the  corals;  on  a  smaller  scale, 
of  course.  They  are  a  delight  to  the  eye  both  in  color  and 
shape.  They  may  be  pure  white,  gray,  red-tipped,  yellowish 
or  pinkish.  They  grow  abundantly  in  woods,  open  borders, 
cool,  shaded,  moist  slopes  and  even  in  swamps.  When  young 
specimens  are  gathered,  they  are  quite  edible.  Older  speci- 
mens are  very  likely  to  be  ridjdled  by  insects.  They  are 
rather  firm  in  substance  and  will  lend  themselves  to  cooking 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Before  testing  the  edibility  of  any  species  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  beginner  obtain  a  good  field  guide,  one 
that  is  well  illustrated,  and  study  it  diligently.  Familiarity, 
through  study  and  observation,  will  establish  confidence 
even  in  the  amateur  forager.  If  in  expert  collector  is  availa- 
ble, by  all  means  avail  yourself  ojf  his  knowledge.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  specimens  that  are  of  unblemished 
reputation.  Most  of  the  poisonous  ones,  as  the  amanitas  and 
the  false  morels,  are  easily  identified  by  comparison  with 
pictures  and   descriptions  found   in  a  good  text. 

Foragers  that  are  inclined  tq  be  craft  minded  collect 
several  types  of  polypores.  These  are  commonly  called 
shelf  fungus.  The  small  Polystictus  versicolor  is  banded  in 
various  shades  of  gray,  purple,  blue,  red,  orange  and  brown. 
When  attached  to  a  small  pine  or  larch  cone,  small  favors 
that  resemble  a  turkey  or  a  grouse  are  easily  improvised. 
They  make  excellent  favors  for  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  table. 

The  tough,  woody  Polyporus  berkeleyi  sometimes  grow  in 
the  form  of  a  beautiful,  brown  rosette  that  resembles  an 
open  flower.  Dellis  Robbia  wreaths,  combining  nuts,  cones 
and  teasel,  were  first  constructed  by  a  15th  century  Floren- 
tine artist.  A  modern  Heritage  Wreath  with  one  of  these 
fungus  placed  at  the  lower  rim  as  a  center  of  interest  adds 
considerable  charm.  An  orange  colored  shelf  polypore  that 
is  found  on  dead  oak  provides  a  color  accent  that  crowns  an 
artistic  triumph.  These  wreaths  are  still  beautiful  after  years 
of  use. 

Polyporus  {Ganoderma)  lucidus  is  a  very  common  woody 
shelf  fungus  usually  found  about  the  base  of  deciduous 
trees,  fallen  logs  or  old  stumps.  The  undersurface  is  gray 
or  white  and  forms  a  smooth  surface.  When  scratched  by 
a  sharp  point,  the  impression  is  a  permanent  brown  line. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  Indian  <used  this  polypore  for  his 
picture  writing.  So  well  known  is  this  species  that  it  is  often 
referred  to  as  "artist's  fungus." 

In  this  single  group  may  be  found  friend  and  enemy, 
delicious  food  and  deadly  poison,  pleasing  perfume  and 
offensive  odors,  illness  and  medicine,  benefit  and  beauty. 

Mycology  is  an  intriguing  and  never  ending  fascination. 
Only  yesterday  I  found  a  new  specimen.  Growing  in  the 
center  of  an  old  logging  road  and  partly  hidden  in  the  fallen 
leaves  was  a  cluster  of  tiny  puffballs  about  three-fourths  inch 
in  diameter.  They  were  light  tan  in  color  and  quite  incon- 
spicuous except  for  the  spore  opening  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  brightest  red.  Somehow  I  was  reminded  of  a 
plain  girl  wearing  bright  lipstick  to  gain  attention. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  many  who  first  venture  cautiously 
into  this  field   of  study  soon  becotne  dedicated  fanatics. 
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Dan  River        (Continued  from  page  9) 

the  river.  The  man,  wearing  a  large  brimmed  straw  hat  and 
accompanied  by  two  small  boys,  waved  as  we  passed.  I 
could  hear  the  muffled  voices  above  the  hum  of  their  out- 
board motor  as  one  of  the  boys  said,  "Hey.  look!  It's  a 
canoe!" 

Almost  immediately  upon  leaving  Milton,  we  began  to 
see  flocks  of  25  to  30  wild  ducks.  Some  were  the  usual  wood 
ducks  that  inhabit  Dan  River  year  round,  but  among  the 
group  were  also  a  few  mallards,  their  shiny  green  heads 
being  unmistakable. 

It  took  another  hour  to  reach  the  Route  58  bridge  from 
Milton  where  we  tied  up  to  the  bridge  pilings  and  began 
seriously  to  study  our  speed  against  the  distance  traveled. 
We  came  up  with  the  conclusion  that  so  far  we  had  traveled 
about  a  mile  per  hour.  At  that  rate  we  discovered  we'd  never 
make  it  to  Staunton  River  State  Park  by  the  next  afternoon 
unless  we  paddled  all  night.  This  idea  didn't  set  too  well  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  so  we  decided  to  cut  our  trip  short  and 
take  out  at  South  Boston. 

Jeflf  made  the  phone  call  to  inform  Anna  Lee  about  our 
alternate  plans  and  asked  the  operator  to  reverse  the  charges. 
"But  sir,"  the  operator  explained,  "you  can  dial  that  number 
direct."  Who'd  ever  think  that  in  the  age  of  space  travel 
one  could  travel  continuously  for  seven  hours  and  still  reach 
home  by  dialing  a  local  number? 

After  talking  briefly  with  the  proprietor  of  the  service 
station,  we  learned  that  we  had  to  overcome  two  hazards  of 
the  river  before  reaching  South  Boston — a  rock  jetty  and 
an  old  flour  mill  dam,  both  of  which  could  be  navigated 
safely  if  one  stayed  close  to  the  left-hand  bank. 

The  attendant  also  said  there  was  a  good  sandbar  about 
three  miles  downstream  that  would  make  an  ideal  camping 
spot,  so  we  included  this  idea  in  our  plans  since  it  would  be 
dark  within  three  hours  anyhow.  Much  to  our  surprise, 
we  reached  the  sandbar  within  .^0  minutes.  Either  we  had 
misjudged  our  speed  or  the  attendant  didn't  know  his 
mileage.  Nevertheless,  we  weren't  quite  ready  to  stop  and 
camp  just  yet,  so  we  continued  to  drift  with  the  current. 

Just  before  nightfall  we  beached  the  canoe  and  prepared 
supper,  consisting  of  canned  goods  except  a  package  of 
frankfurters  we  had  kept  in  the  ice  cooler.  After  tidying 
up  the  place  and  drowning  our  campfire,  we  shoved  oflf 
again  and  raced  downstream  ahead  of  the  oncoming  dark- 
ness. Putting  as  much  distance  as  possible  behind  us  before 
reducing  our  pace,  we  absorbed  the  night  life  along  the 
river. 

By  9:00  p.m.  we  had  reached  the  bridge  at  Sutherland 
and  tarried  for  a  few  moments  to  inquire  from  anglers  along 
the  bank  about  the  dam  the  service  station  attenchint  had 
told  us  about.  But  the  only  information  the  anglers  could  give 
us  was  that  there  weren't  any  bridges  or  jetties  for  the  next 
two  miles.  That  seemed  to  be  as  far  as  any  of  them  had 
traveled  the  river. 

Most  of  the  banks  along  the  river  are  steep  and  slippery, 
and  it  took  us  about  an  hour  to  find  a  suitable  camping 
spot  after  leaving  Sutherland.  Jeff  and  I  spent  a  very  com- 
fortable night  in  .sleeping  bags  on  the  bank,  but  Danny  was 
reluctant  to  sleep  on  the  ground  where  sand  continued  to 
work  its  way  in  the  sleeping  bags.  He  soon  discovered  the 
canoe  made  an  ideal  sleeping  place. 

During  the  night  a  constant  echo  of  hoot  owls  drifted 
up  and   down   the   river  on   the   dewey   breeze.   Other  than 


that,  the  only  signs  of  civilization  to  penetrate  the  stillness 
of  the  night  was  a  freight  train  rumbling  along  on  the  steel 
tracks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

By  9:00  a.m.  Sunday,  we  were  back  in  the  canoe  again, 
taking  out  a  few  minutes  now  and  then  to  fish.  At  approxi- 
mately 11:00  a.m..  Jeff  hooked  one  of  the  largest  channel 
cats  I  have  ever  seen  in  Dan  River.  He  wrestled  with  it  for 
seven  minutes  before  we  could  tell  what  had  taken  his  bait. 
But  as  Danny  tried  to  net  the  big  fish,  it  made  one  last 
attempt  to  free  himself  by  rolling  over  and  over  until  the 
line  broke  near  its  mouth. 

After  losing  the  big  cat,  we  put.  aside  our  fishing  tackle 
and  agreed  that  the  experience  we  had  had  with  the  big 
fish  made  the  trip  worthwhile. 

Dan  River  has  many  miles  of  navigable  water;  yet  it  is 
seldom  used  except  in  early  spring.  Much  wildlife  inhabits 


Five  pound  channel  catfish  caught  on  cut  shad  bait  just  below 
Brantley  Steam  Plant. 

the  area.  While  drifting  with  the  current,  we  were  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bald  eagle  on  a  turn  in  the  river 
.some  five  miles  above  South  Boston.  Its  snow-white  head 
caught  our  eyes  long  before  we  got  close  enough  to  make 
out  the  rest  of  this  magnificent  bird.  We  first  learned  of 
their  presence  in  the  Old  Dominion  through  an  article  called 
"Vanishing  Virginian"  by  M.  S.  Eltzroth  in  the  July,  1967, 
issue  of  Virginia  W^ildlife. 

We  passed  around  the  old  mill  dam  near  South  Boston 
without  incident  and  reached  the  bridge  at  5  minutes  to 
4  o'clock  where  we  took  out.  As  we  left  the  river,  I  paused 
a  moment  to  look  back  and  promised  my.self  I'd  return 
another  time  to  finish  my  journey. 
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HOW  TO  BE  A  FAILURE 
(WITHOUT  EVEN  TRYING) 


AWHILE  back  columnist  Erma  Bombeck  wrote  about 
psychological  defeat.  She  said  there  were  ways  of 
knowing  you  were  beat  before  you  ever  really  got 
started  good. 

As  an  example,  she  said,  "You  know  your  dog  will  never 
get  well  when  you  take  him  to  the  vet  and  all  the  other  dogs 
have  collars  and  leashes  and  yours  has  a  50-foot,  pink  plastic 
clothes  line  around  his  neck." 

Beautiful!  She  knows  about  it — this  bugaboo  that  lumps  a 
man  with  the  losers  before  the  starting  gun  ever  sounds. 

li  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  then  so  be  it.  I,  too,  have 
times  of  painful  memory  that  Fd  like  to  forget — if  I  could. 

— I  knew  I'd  never  catch  a  fish  as  soon  as  my  new  fishing 
buddy  and  I  opened  our  tackle  boxes.  His,  with  its  125  com- 
partments for  lures  (all  filled)  and  two  extra  reels  in  the 
bottom,  was  spread  in  glorious  array  from  one  side  of  the 
boat  to  the  other. 

My  tackle  box — a  blue  plastic  aflfair  with  one  hinge  broken 
— contained  two  Mepps  spinners,  a  round  box  of  assorted 
hooks,  a  jumble  of  imitation  bargain  lures  I'd  bought  by 
mail  order  from  California,  and  two  jars  of  salmon  eggs  left 
from  last  trout  season. 

— I  knew  the  day  was  lost  when  I  started  to  load  my  dog 
onto  the  back  of  the  pickup.  All  the  other  hunters'  dogs 
obediently  jumped  in  on  command.  Mine,  naturally,  laid 
down  flat  and  dug  his  toenails  into  the  road.  I  had  to  lift  one 
end,  then  the  other,  and  bodily  pitch  him  into  the  truck.  (I 
should  add  that  he  is  a  very  big  dog.) 

— What  followed  was  worse.  The  truck,  loaded  with  hun- 
ters and  dogs,  pulled  out  before  dawn  and  headed  deep  into 


the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  As  we  bounced  along,  the  talk  got 
around  to  guns  and  the  best  kind  to  use  on  bear.  I  started 
looking  around.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two  surplus 
military  rifles,  but  almost  everyone  had  expensive  looking 
hardware.  One  hunter  mentioned  "some  old  fool"  in  another 
party  who  was  carrying  a  shotgun  loaded  with  buckshot. 

With  a  contemptous  spurt  of  tobacco  juice,  another  old- 
timer  snorted,  "If  I  caught  a  man  going  with  me  bear  hunt- 
ing carrying  a  shotgun.  I'd  take  it  and  whup  the  daylights  out 
of  him  with  it!"  (Loud  guffaws  all  around.) 

A  couple  of  fellows  asked  why  I  kept  my  gun  in  its  imita- 
tion leather  case  as  I  walked  into  the  woods.  But  I  think 
they  knew. 

There's  nothing  in  the  world  that  can  be  done  to  save  days 
that  start  off  like  this: 

— It's  dawn  on  the  ('hickahominy  or  Buggs  Island  or 
Smith  Mountain  Lake.  Boats  roar  away  from  the  dock,  bows 
slapping  the  water  and  the  wind  pushing  back  hat  brims  as 
everyone  heads  for  the  best  fishing  holes.  But  you're  still 
sweating  and  mumbling  as  you  use  a  cord  to  whirl  an  ancient 
motor.  As  the  other  boats  fade  in  the  distance,  all  you  can 
coax  out  of  your  old  motor  is  an  occasional  sputter  along 
with  puffs  of  blue  smoke  that  look  faintly  like  distress  signals. 
There's  no  use  paddling  out.  You're  whipped.  The  chagrin 
and  embarrassment  has  done  its  deadly  work. 

— You're  sitting  around  the  fireplace  in  a  comfortable 
camp  the  night  before  deer  season  opens.  Everyone  begins 
to  lay  out  his  hunting  clothes  for  the  next  morning.  You  no- 
tice that  the  clothes  of  all  your  buddies  have  that  casually 
expensive  look.  Some  of  them  even  have  tags  saying  they 
have  been  tested  and  approved  by  famous  sports  personali- 
ties. Suddenly,  you  remember  the  rubber  game  pocket  in  the 
back  of  your  five-year-old  hunting  coat.  You  forgot  to  sew 
it  back  after  it  came  loose  last  season.  You  remember  that  it 
tends  to  sag  down  around  the  bend  in  your  knees.  With  a 
sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  your  stomach,  you  recall  that 
your  wife  said  it  looked  like  a  two-year-old's  diaper  that 
hadn't  been  changed.  You  leave  for  the  hunt  at  the  crack  of 
dawn,  before  the  others  get  up.  But  it's  a  wasted  day.  You're 
beat  before  you  started.  You  return  late  in  the  day  empty- 
handed — except  for  the  hunting  coat  you're  carrying. 

Even  losers  have  their  day,  though.  Mine  came  this  year 
on  the  first  day  of  trout  season. 

I  was  fishing  near  a  pipe  smoking  angler  on  the  Jackson 
River  in  Bath  County.  He  looked  so  perfect  that  he  made  my 
teeth  hurt.  He  had  a  fishing  vest,  chest  waders  and  a  fly  rod 
that  must  have  cost  as  much  as  a  color  TV  set.  He  also  had 
Richmond  tags  on  his  car. 

And  his  hat!  It  fairly  blossomed  with  every  color,  size  and 
variety  of  trout  fly  known  to  man. 

He  continued  to  change  from  one  beautiful  trout  fly  to 
another,  but  the  fish  weren't  interested. 

Feeling  somewhat  uncomfortable,  I  began  to  move  far- 
ther and  farther  from  him  until  I  turned  a  bend  in  the  river. 
I  glanced  back  for  a  final  look  at  that  shining  example  of  the 
way  a  true  trout  fisherman  nught  to  look. 

By  now  he  thought  he  was  alone.  After  a  quick  sideways 
glance  up  and  down  the  river,  he  took  off  his  exotic  hand-tied 
fly  and  re-tied  a  small  hook  on  his  line.  Then  he  reached  into 
some  hidden  pocket  of  his  clothes  and  pulled  out  a  Prince 
Albert  tobacco  can  full  of  worms.  A  look  of  relief  came  over 
his  face  as  he  landed  his  first  fighting  trout. 

Somehow,  that  made  the  rest  of  my  day  too. 
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Commission  Personnel  Honored  with  Awards 


Dual  awards  were  presenteii  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission's  Game  Division 
during  a  meeting  held  recently  at  Staun- 
ton, Va.  In  the  left  photo  James  E. 
"Ned"  Thornton  receives  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  from  Richard  Cross.  Chief  of 
the  Game  Division.  The  citation  which 
accompanied  the  award  read  in  part. 
"For  personal  interest,  skillful  guidance, 
counseling  and  coordination  of  the  state- 
wide  Big  Game  Trophy  Contest.  .   .   ." 


In  the  right  photo,  the  other  recipient 
of  a  Certificate  of  Merit  Award,  Earl  F. 
Diehl.  displays  some  of  the  handiwork 
which  earned  him  the  honor.  Mr.  Diehl's 
citation  stated  that  his  "outstanding 
initiative,  inventiveness  and  consummate 
skill  in  layout  and  construction  of  in- 
formational signs,  of  the  highest  quality, 
reflected  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  \'irginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries." 


Giant  Brunswick  Buck 


Good  Coon  Season 


This  eleven  point  buck  was  bagged  in  the 
Red  Oak  section  of  Brunswick  county  by 
Virginia  Wildlife  subscriber,  Earl  Town- 
send  of  Rawlings.  The  big  deer  weighed 
206  pounds. 


The  above  skins  are  part  of  the  catch  of 
H.  P.  "Buster"  Huneycutt  of  Andover, 
Va.,  center,  with  his  prize  coon  dog,  "Old 
Blue."  Other  mennbers  of  the  hunting 
party  are  Bob  Eldridge,  left,  and  Jimmy 
Jervis  on  the  right. 


How  to  Get  More  Open  Land  for 
Urban  America 

A  new  206  page  book  by  J.  J.  Sho- 
mon  of  the  National  Audubon  Society 
reveals  techniques  for  preserving  some 
of  the  fast  disappearing  open  areas  in 
and  near  our  urban  centers.  America  is 
losing  a  million  acres  of  land  a  year  to 
housing  developments,  schools,  highways 
and  industry.  How  can  we  prevent  our 
cities  from  becoming  prisons  of  con- 
crete, and  how  can  we  protect  our  en- 
vironment from  further  deterioration? 
Providing  for  open  land  within  urban 
areas  is  one  answer. 

In  the  book.  Dr.  Shomon  discusses 
how  air  quality,  noise  levels,  and 
temperature  are  affected  by  open  land. 
He  tells  how  communities  throughout 
America  can  make  parks,  wildlife  sanc- 
tuaries and  recreation  areas  an  integral 
part  of  urban  development. 

Concerned  citizens  can  get  copies  of 
this  timely  and  useful  book  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21218.  The  book  sells  for  $7.50 
postpaid.  Dr.  Shomon  is  a  former  Chief 
of  the  Virginia  Game  Commission's 
Education  Division  and  a  former  editor 
of  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine. 

Gun  Display 


This  exhibit  by  the  Piedmont  Sportsman's 
Club  of  Gordonsville  was  put  together  in 
space  provided  by  the  local  office  of  the 
Virginia  National  Bank  in  an  effort  to 
further  public  understanding  of  sporting 
weapons.  Various  types  of  hunting  and 
target  weapons  are  included  along  with 
information  on  how  they  are  used.  The 
certificate  in  the  middle  is  the  club  charter 
from  the  National  Rifle  Association,  which 
celebrates  its  100th  anniversary  this  year. 
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Feeder  Now; 
Food  Patches  Later 


The  bird  feeder  constructed  by  Gore  School 
4-H  Club  members  is  held  by  its  Vice 
President  Jeanette  Alkire,  President  Charles 
Garber,  and  Secretary  Lisa  Nail;  club  mem- 
bers stand  behind  their  officers. 

In  March  4-H  Club  members  at  Gore 
School  in  Frederick  County  learned  how 
to  provide  food  for  birds  and  other  wild- 
life during  the  winter  and,  as  part  of 
their  study,  constructed  a  bird  feeder 
which  was  placed  outside  one  of  the 
classrooms  so  that  bird  visits  could  be 
observed  from  inside,  and  recorded. 
.Special  programs  related  to  wildlife 
were  presented  by  David  Ramsey,  Game 
Warden,  Chet  Litten,  Area  Forester,  and 
Marshall  R.  Glass,  Extension  Agent, 
Agriculture. 

Many  members  of  the  club  plan  to 
enter  the  county's  4-H  Wildlife  Food 
Patch  Contest,  which  is  supported  by 
the  Frederick  County  Ruritan  Clubs  and 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Tzaak  Walton 
League.  Each  participant  who  plants  a 
1/8  acre  plot  with  seed  mixture  fur- 
ni.shed  free  of  charge  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission receives  a  one-year  subscription 
to  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine.  When 
the  plots  reach  full  grain  production  in 
the  fall,  they  are  judged  by  a  committee, 
and  the  plot  producing  the  most  food 
for  wildlife  earns  first  prize. 

Fancy  Lures  Not  Needed 

A  cane  pole  fashioned  from  a  small  dog- 
wood limb,  some  heavy  string,  a  good 
sized  hook,  a  worm  dug  out  of  the  bank 
of  the  Nottoway  River,  and  the  fishing 
skill  of  14-year-old  Sammy  E.  Byrum,  of 
Carson,  landed  this  4  lb.  5  oz.  smallmouth 
in  March. 


A  mountain  of  trash  fading  back  into  one 
large  smokestack;  sun  barely  visible 
through  black  polluted  sky;  one  lone  flower 
at  the  base  of  the  trash  pile:  the  ingredi- 
ents for  Boyd  Hetrick's  entry  in  the  19th 
annual  Keep  Virginia  Green  Poster  Con- 
test, best  among  16,168  poster  submis- 
sions. The  ninth  grader  at  Waynesboro's 
Kate  Collins  Junior  High,  one  of  the  young- 
est contestants  to  win  first  place  in  the 
high  school  division  of  the  contest,  will  re- 
ceived $200  and  the  honor  of  having  his 
poster  reproduced  in  full  color  on  300,000 
KVG  book  covers  to  be  distributed  to  Vir- 
ginia students  next  fall.  The  Keep  Virginia 
Green  poster  contest,  with  $2,500  in 
prizes,  is  sponsored  by  Virginia  Forests, 
Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Di- 
vision  of   Forestry. 

Midlothian  4th  Graders  Build 
For  the  Birds 

Following  a  program  presented  in  March 
by  Warden  Patrol  Leader  J.  R.  Bellamy, 
Midlothian's  J.  B.  Watkins  Elementary 
School  fourth  graders  busied  themselves 
with    a    project    constructing    feeding    sta- 


Pretty  Rack 


15-year-old  Butch  Pishdad  (left)  seems 
pleased  with  14-year-old  brother  Timmy's 
165  lb.  11  point  buck,  bagged  while  hunt- 
ing with  a  Fluvanna  County  hunt  club  last 
November. 

Courtesy  Richmond  News  Leader 


tions  and  houses  to  accommodate  blue- 
birds, purple  martins,  wrens  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  species.  Their  teacher,  Mrs. 
Betty  Weaver,  reported  that  some  of  the 
houses  mounted  on  school  grounds  trees 
almost  immediately  acquired  bluebird  occu- 
pants. Grosbeak,  owl,  woodpecker,  oriole, 
mockingbird,  thrush,  cardinal,  blackbird, 
blue  jay  and  hummingbird  are  some  of  the 
species  shown  on  the  Virginia  bird  tapestry 
being  admired,  from  left,  by  Brita  Gabler, 
Vanessa  Lowry,  and  Meredith  Brents.  Boys 
and  girls  designed  and  embroidered  their 
own  individual  birds.  Mothers  volunteered 
to  sew  them  together,  and  the  completed 
tapestry  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Watkins  Ele- 
mentary on  Coalfield  Road. 

Commission  Photos  by  Kesteloo 
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Proper  Mooring  Equipment 

In  a  regulated  mooring  area  the  har- 
bor master  will  tell  you  the  require- 
ments. Regard  these  as  absolute  mini- 
mum specifications.  Skimping  them  is 
false  economy;  added  weight  and 
strength  will  pay  off  in  greater  peace 
of  mind  when  a  hurricane  is  heading 
your  way. 

The  mushroom  anchor — ideally  the 
type  with  a  bulb  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  shank — is  the  most  satisfactory  per- 
manent mooring  anchor.  Old  engine 
blocks,  railroad  car  whe-els.  heavy  slabs 
of  stone  or  concrete  and  other  make- 
shifts have  proved  inadequate. 

Local  advice  from  experienced  yachts- 
men, club  dock  captains,  service  yards 
or  the  harbormaster  will  tell  you  the 
weight  of  mooring  anchor  for  your  size 
and  type  of  boat. 

A  rule-of-thumb  of  10  lbs.  of  mush- 
room for  every  foot  of  boat  length  is 
fairly  safe  in  a  protected  harbor.  One 
authority  suggests:  for  a  boat  25  ft. 
long  overall,  150  to  225  lb.;  35  ft.  o.a.. 
200-300  lb. ;  45  ft.  o.a..  300-400  lb. ;  55 
ft.  o.a.,  450-550  lb.  He  depends  on  very 
heavy  chain  to  bring  up  the  holding 
power. 

Heavy  chain  imparts  spring  when  a 
boat  pitches  and  yaws.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  lie  flat  and  keep  the  pull  on  the  an- 
hor  horizontal.  Therefore,  chain  much 
heavier  than  needed  to  take  the  actual 
pull  of  the  boat  is  recommended  for 
lower  part  of  the  rig,  next  to  the  anchor. 
Lighter  chain  will  be  used  for  the  upper 
end  which  must  be  picked  up  by  the 
buoy  or  the  rope  pendant.  For  instance. 
Ridsdale  Elli.s's  authoritative  book.  Vcr- 
manent  Yacht  Mnorinf^s,  .suggests,  for  a 
45'  boat  where  depth  from  chocks  to 
harbor  bottom  is  30'  at  high  water,  40' 
of  1"  chain  plus  20'  of  7/16"  c-hain,  be- 
low the  rope  pendant. 

Scope,  vital  in  permanent  moorings, 
is  the  relation  of  the  length  of  the  moor- 
ing cable  from  boat  to  anchor  to  the 
vertical  depth  from  the  bow  chocks  of 
the  boat  to  the  bottom  when  the  tide  is 
as  high  as  it  can  get.  Example:   If  the 


bow  of  your  boat  is  5  ft.  high  and  the 
highest  water  at  your  mooring  is  15  ft.; 
and  if  you  have  60  feet  of  rope  and 
chain  from  boat  to  anchor,  your  scope 
ratio  is  3:1  (60':20'). 

Most  authorities  would  call  3:1  the  ir- 
reducible minimum  and  all  will  agree 
that  5:1  is  a  lot  safer — i.e.,  100  ft.  of 
chain  and  rope  in  the  example  above. 
Sometimes  in  crowded  ports  two  anchors 
are  set  out  in  opposite  directions  so 
that  the  boat  lies  between  and  above 
them,  making  her  swinging  circle  smaller 
for  an  adequate  riding  scope. 

Only  solid  forged-link,  galvanized 
chain  should  be  used.  Shackles  should 
be  of  screw  type  with  the  pin  set  up 
with  a  wrench  and  wired  in.  Use  wire 
of  the  same  metal  as  the  shackle  to  avoid 
electrolysis — never  a  copper  wire  on  a 
steel  shackle,  for  instance.  A  swivel  must 
be  used  in  the  chain  to  avoid  its  kinking 
up  as  the  boat  swings  and  should  be 
extra  heavy  because  of  wear. 

If  the  chain  goes  up  to  a  float,  rather 
than  directly  to  the  rope  pendant,  and 
the  latter  is  secured  to  the  top  of  the 
float,  they  must  be  connected  by  a  solid 
steel   rod  running  through  the  float. 

Nylon  rope  is  popular  for  mooring 
pendants  because  it  is  strong,  has  great 
elasticity  which  eases  the  jerks  on  the 
mooring  in  a  sea,  outlasts  manila,  and 
will  not  absorb  water.  A  main  fault  is 
that  nylon  is  so  .'slippery  that  it  is  hard 
to  make  a  splice  in  it  that  won't  pull  out. 
It's  usually  wiser  to  have  a  yard  do 
your  splicing.  But  when  you  make  the 
splice,  be  sure  each  strand  is  tucked  at 
least  five  or  six  times  instead  of  the  usual 
three  for  manila  and  that  the  ends  of  the 
strands  are  then  secured  with  a  sail- 
maker's  needle-whipping.  As  to  diameter, 
see  what  other  boats  like  yours  in  your 
harbor  use — then  make  yours  a  bit 
heavier.  And  put  chafing  gear  on  where 
it  leads  through  chocks  or  might  rub  on 
stem  or  bobstay. 

As  to  other  materials:  Dacron  is 
strong,  but  less  springy  than  nylon. 
Manila  of  somewhat  heavier  diameter 
than  the  synthetics  is  good  but  will  not 


last  as  long.  Cotton  or  ordinary  hemp 
should  never  be  used.  Stainless  steel  de- 
teriorates due  to  electrolysis  or  galvanic 
action  and  can  also  cut  through  softer 
bronze  mooring  cleats  or  chocks  in  a 
gale,  and  should  never  be  used. 

W  hatever  the  material,  a  thimble  must 
be  spliced  into  the  end  of  the  pendant 
that  shackles  to  the  chain  or  buoy. 

Chocks  should  be  of  a  depth  and  a  de- 
sign to  prevent  the  mooring  pendant 
jumping  out  of  them  in  a  sea  and  so 
placed  that  the  line  leads  fair  in  the  di- 
rection of  normal  pull. 

Ritts  let  through  the  deck  and  toed 
into  the  keel  structure  are  probably  the 
strongest.  Ritts  or  cleats  must  never  be 
screwed  to  the  deck,  but  must  be  bolted 
through  the  deck  and  through  a  butt 
block  or  backing  block  under  it. 

After  dropping  the  mooring,  it  should 
be  .set  or  "dug  in"  by  towing  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  another  from  a  husky 
workboat  or  launch.  This  will  tend  to 
greatly  increa.se  the  holding  power. 

Take  Clean-Up  Cruise 

When  you  are  ready  for  the  summer 
boating  season,  will  your  favorite  water- 
ways be  ready  for  you?  Or  will  they  be 
cluttered  with  refuse  left  by  last  sum- 
mer's careless  boatmen  and  scattered  by 
winter  storms? 

Clean  waterways  are  the  basis  of  the 
real  pleasure  of  boating,  that  intimate 
association  of  the  boatmen  with  the 
beauty  and  exhilaration  of  the  outdoors. 

Clean  water  is  everybody's  business. 
Too  many  are  blind  to  litter  and  have 
come  to  accept  it  as  part  of  the  scenery. 
Every  boatman  should  make  it  a  habit 
to  pick  up  and  dispose  of  the  litter  that 
is  an  eyesore  on  our  waters  and  beaches. 

A  good  way  to  start  out  the  boating 
season,  would  be  to  take  a  clean-up  cruise 
on  your  favorite  waterway.  It  makes  a 
good  family  or  group  project.  Take  along 
large  containers  or  bags  and  comb  the 
shoreline  both  on  foot  and  from  the 
water,  picking  up  refuse  washed  ashore 
and  floating  near  piers  and  in  ofT-.shore 
areas. 
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THE  magnolia  warbler  is  another  among  the  distinct 
group  of  birds  with  northern  affinities  that  find  suit- 
able breeding  habitat  in  Virginia's  highest  mountains. 
Elsewhere  in  the  state,  it  is  only  a  transient,  passing  through 
in  good  numbers  during  the  first  week  of  May.  They  are 
common  in  the  fall,  too,  but  less  noticeable,  since  at  that 
season  migratory  movements  are  spread  from  late  August  to 
middle  October. 

Until  recent  years,  the  status  of  this  warbler  as  a  breeding 
bird  in  Virginia  was  rather  vague.  It  was  known  to  be  a 
summer  resident  in  the  counties  along  the  West  Virginia 
border,  and  at  the  Mountain  Lake  Biological  Station,  but 
there  was  little  data  regarding  actual  nesting.  In  the  early 
1960's,  investigations  in  northwestern  Highland  (bounty  by 
Charles  E.  Stevens  of  Charlottesville,  proved  the  magnolia 
to  be  a  common  nesting  bird  in  spruce,  spruce-hemlock,  and 
mixed  coniferous-hardwood  forests.  Adult  birds  were  seen 
feeding  young  on  various  occasions.  Subsequently,  breeding 
stations  for  the  magnolia  warbler  have  been  discovered  on 
Beartown  Mountain  in  Tazewell  County,  on  (another)  Bear- 
town  Mountain  in  Russell  County,  on  White-top  Mountain. 


and,  most  recently  in  Rockingham  County  on  Slate  Springs 
Mountain. 

A  good  close  look  at  a  magnolia  never  fails  to  evoke  a 
thrill  of  excitement,  even  to  the  most  experienced  birder.  It 
is  a  bird  of  striking  contrasts,  with  its  brilliant  yellow  throat 
and  breast  boldly  streaked  with  black  and  its  wings  and  tail 
sharply  etched  in  black  and  white.  The  effect  is  heightened 
by  its  nervous,  yet  charming,  habit  of  opening  and  closing 
the  wings  and  tail. 

The  spring  plumage  of  the  female  is  similar  to,  but  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  the  male,  and  she  is  readily  recognized. 
Immature  birds  and  autumn  adults  are  something  else  again, 
and  can  be  difficult  to  identify.  Fall  birds  are  pale  yellow 
and  brown,  with  sparse  streakings  on  the  sides,  but  they  re- 
tain the  black  tail,  crossed  with  a  white  band,  which  is  the 
best  field  mark  to  look  for. 

As  a  rule,  the  nest  of  this  species  is  placed  fairly  low, 
seldom  more  than  12  feet  from  the  ground,  and  most  often  in 
a  hemlock  or  spruce.  Yet  the  individuals  studied  at  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  Rockingham  County  site  kept  to  the  tops 
of  mature  hemlocks,  and  probably  nested  at  that  height. 
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